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DICTATION SYSTEM 


The New 
with the sensational 


FEE wali ation 


Makes Your Job Easier, Helps You To Get Ahead! 


The Peirce is to shorthand what cream is to coffee! It’s the one dictation machine that 
makes your job more pleasant...because no other machine is so simple to use, so easy 
to listen to. Peirce is the “over-time” saver that takes after-hours and lunch-time dic- 
tation for you! What’s more, it frees you for junior executive work, more responsi- 
bility and bigger pay by giving you extra time. 





Top-salaried stenographers with the best jobs say the Peirce 1s the one dictation 
machine designed for the girls. A survey of white-collar girls resulted in the develop- 
ment of such fatigue-cutting features as exclusive ‘“feather-touch” foot controls, auto- 
matic back spacing, and the Wire-o-Matic Cartridge which has no equal in ease or 
speed of handling. With this Cartridge, there’s no more soiled dresses or shattered 
nerves from shaving machines, no clumsy discs or broken belts and cylinders. And 
right on the Cartridge is a Timer that inaexes your boss's dictation quickly and 
exactly. 
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PEIRCE WIRE RECORDER CORP 


The most important executives—the 1328 Sherman St., Evanston, Ill. 


kind of men you want to work for— 
use the Peirce and demand girls 
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Gentlemen: Please send me complete 
who are familiar with the Peirce... 
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information concerning the new Peirce 


because only the Peirce is so easy Name 

for an executive to operate—and so pe ne 

economical to own! Be smart, be 

familiar with the Peirce...send in City fone State 


the coupon below! eww ee nn ne ee ee ee eee adi 
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Our Cover Girl 


> WE DO NOT BELIEVE that our Cover Gir] 
is a typical secretary, for her desk is 
much too neat; but (let’s call her 
Mary) is doing a typical secretarial job. 

Mary is getting ready to file. The 
stack of letters is so small you can tell 
at a glance that Mary knows the secret 
of easy filing—cleaning it up day by 
day, never getting behind. 

How many of Mary’s filing tools do 
you recognize in the picture? There are 
at least five. If you can’t 
peek at the last paragraph in 
column for the answer. 


This and That 


> SPEAKING OF FILING, let us recommend 
“The Beginner Taught Us Filing,” page 
74. It’s the first article read fo 
a long time that pats a beginner on 
the back! About time! 


she 


them, 


this 


spot 


W e’ve 


> NEWS NOTE to Easterners: The next 
New Jersey C.S.R. exam will be held 
November 5 in Newark. For details, 
write Charles Drescher, 415 Courthouse, 
Newark 2. Deadline: October 21. 


>» MOST MAGAZINES put some special at- 
traction on the |: st page, for most folks 
take their first ,lance at a magazine 
backwards. Do you? If you do, you'll 
find “Wits and Wags” first off; it 

become our signing-off feature. Like it? 
Incidentally, 
ideas “In 


has 


we'd appreciate some 
Our Office,” 


for page (5. 
> GREGG SIMPLIFIED is given three pag‘ 
in this issue. You'll like the true story, 


“Racing the Teacher,” in which brains 
Win against brawn well, again 


speedy fingers. Everyone will be inter- 
ested. too, in seeing the new Brief-Form 
Chart, which is the one that Gregg Sim- 
plified writers are memorizing. It con- 
tains about half as many as appear on 
Anniversary charts. The first of four 
Frequent-Word Charts will 
in these pages next month. 


appeal 


> OH, THOSE filing tools on the cover: 

The cabinet. Sorter. Stapler. Staple re- 

mover. Pencil—a colored one that Mary 

uses to underscore the name or subject 

by which the letter will be filed. Sixth 
| tool: Trained mind! 
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A Career for Mutfy 


Working for living is just like working for a livin 


NICK ROES 


AFALDA SORBELLO could have had 
almost anything in life she de- 
sired. She was named for the 


daughter of King Emanuel of Italy; 
and her father, an ex-nobleman, was a 
building tycoon. Muffy, as she is called 
by her friends, squirmed in her seat in 
a theater on Broadway. Beside her sat 
her mother—beautiful and aristocratic. 
It was curtain time, and both looked 
nervously about from their Row C or- 
chestra seats on the center aisle. 


THE TRADITIONAL BLANKET of silence 
wrapped the theater. Fifteen seconds 
before eight-thirty. Muffy and _ her 
mother looked as if they were about 
to burst. Five seconds more. Mother 
and daughter held their breath. Four 

. three... two... curtain! 

With the lifting of the curtain, two 
other hearts in the theater were lifted 
also in realization of a lifelong am- 
bition. For there on the stage were 
Mrs. Sorbello’s other two daughters, 
making their debut after years of 
study. Muffy was proud. Mother cried: 
her oldest daughters were on top, had 
reached the pinnacle. 


ON THE WAY HOME that night, mother 
and happy daughters discussed Muffy’s 
career. Different from her two older 
sisters, the stage held no allure for 
Muffy. Vaguely, she wanted to do some- 
thing entirely different. 

“Not that I don’t appreciate every- 
thing you’ve suggested, Mom,” she said 
for the hundredth time; “but I want to 
do something that will give me satis- 
faction within myself. No, the theater 
is not for me.” She was certain of that. 
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They discussed the possibility of 
sending Muffy to law school, since law 
had interested her; but that didn’t 
ring a bell, either. 

Everything seemed mixed up for 
Muffy. She didn’t want anyone to lay 
her future out for her. Yet right then, 
excited by her sisters’ triumph, she 
didn’t know what to plan for herself. 
That night, as she prepared for bed. 
her mother’s words rang in her ears: 
“But, Muffy, we expect a lot from you.” 
Mom had been’ remembering’ the 
plaudits her two sisters had won, 
Muffy knew. 

Had her father not been a nobleman, 
had her two sisters not been in the 
theater, had not everyone expected so 
much of her, things would be so much 
easier, she thought. 


THE NEXT MORNING, Muffy came lightly 
down the staircase of her beautiful 
home in the exclusive Woodcliff sector 
of North Bergen, New Jersey. She 
smiled radiantly at her mother, who 
knew at once that Muffy had reached a 
decision. The law school at Syracuse 
University? The theater, after all? 
Piano professionally? The 
worst Mrs. Sorbello expected was that 
her youngest daughter had decided to 
try to sell some of the oils she had 
been painting. 

When Muffy announced that she in- 
tended to take an office job, while de- 
ciding definitely on her future, Mrs. 
Sorbello’s coffee cup separated from the 
saucer to join the floor! 

Shortly thereafter, Muffy went to 
work for an organization that sells 
swimming-pool equipment. With only 


lessons 
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her college-prep which for- 


training, 
tunately had included a course in typ- 
ing, she started as a clerk-typist. Like 
thousands of others, she made the com- 
muting trip daily in to mid-town Man- 


hattan. Business girl. Period. 

From June to September, 1946, 
Muffy received three pay raises, was 
promoted to an Electromatic machine, 
became a Dictaphone operator. But, 
still, she longed for a more challenging 
position. On October 2, 1946, came the 
phone call that satisfied that desire. 


KNOWING OF HER INTEREST IN LAW, a 
friend of Muffy’s father was calling to 
tell her that his law firm needed an 
efficient law stenographer, a cultured 
secretary, one who could handle a job 
that required originality and “diversi- 
fied ability.” Muffy investigated. She 
didn’t know a thing about taking dicta- 
tion, so she requested that the firm 


(F. A. Castellano, Jr., & Nathan Brait- 
man) give her six weeks to study 
shorthand. They agreed. And our 


poor little rich girl was bitten, but deep, 
by the shorthand bug. 

For six weeks, Muffy devoured short- 
hand in big doses at the Drake Busi- 
ness College in Union City, New Jer- 
sey, under the able guidance of Mrs. 
Florence Williams. Muffy concentrated 
every creative talent she possessed into 
the shorthand-learning channel. She 
applied herself with every ounce of 
energy. Practice, transcribe, more 
practice. At each meal, with her 


entree, her main course, her dessert, at 
every possible moment she could, het 
shorthand were at her 
As a result, she wrote 100 
minute after six weeks 
for Drake. 

On her second day, Mr. Castellano 
informed her that on the following 
morning she was to take a deposition. 
Muff swallowed hard and explained to 
her boss that a secretary and a re- 
porter are definitely two different 
people. But the counselor explained to 
her that this was what he had meant 
when he had said “diversified.” <A 
matter had come up suddenly, and no 
reporter was available. Muffy was 
scared. Very scared. But here was 
the challenge she had waited for. This 
was her stage, her professional debut. 


books elbows. 
words a 


a record, even 


WITH PENS AND NOTEBOOKS IN HAND, 
and every prayer she was ever taught 
on her lips, Muffy entered the confer- 
ence room of Castellano and Braitman 
the next day. Five men watched her 
take her seat, a smile of confidence on 
her face. Yet her heart pounded like 


a locomotive coming around a sharp 
curve at top speed. 
In a flash her creative mind went 


to work. A fat man, with a cigar in his 
mouth, sitting in the corner (Muffy did 
not know his name), was immediately 
identified by the title “Cigarface”—and 
was so entered in her reporting book 
on the third red-ruled line. A_ thin 
lawyer was referred to as “Slim,” or 
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the second red-ruled line and, on the 
first, Muffy wrote “Gregory,” since 
that particular lawyer resembled movie- 
tar Gregory Peck. She knew the two 
men from her own firm and_ could 
identify them with just an initial. 
With a firm determination to get 
down everything that was said, Muffy 
surprised even herself at her accuracy 
in this reportorial assignment. At one 
stage of the procedure, a young lawyer, 
seeing Muffy writing like mad, kept in- 
creasing the speed of his remarks. The 
faster Muffy wrote, the faster he spoke. 
Seeing her getting it all, he spoke even 
faster; but Muff stayed with him, 
though he soon was speaking at jet- 
propelled speed. At the end of his re- 
marks, he declared: “I’m sorry, but you 
wrote so fast I couldn’t keep up with 
you!” His admiration was patent! 


AFTER THAT VICTORY, Muffy had a new 
feeling of surety about her—confidence 
to meet any situations that arise. 

Intermittently, she testifies in im- 
portant cases. She works directly op- 
posite the Municipal building in West 
New York, and a steady flow of civic 
and administrative work pours into 
her office. And she never knows from 
ne minute to the next what odd human 
episodes, besides, her exciting days may 
hold for her. 


There was the case of the wife 
beater, for instance, whose _panic- 
stricken spouse phoned Muffy. The 


wife had barricaded herself in the 
house, and she was phoning while her 
husband pounded on the door with the 
butt of a revolver. She appealed to 
Muffy, who was alone in her office, for 
help. A squad car was summoned, and 
soon the situation was well in hand as 
a result of Muffy’s composure, her re- 
sourcefulness and fast thinking. 


ON THE FUNNY SIDE (but 
only after it was all over) 
canine incident.” Prince Bhanu, of 
Siam, had a champion Doberman 
pinscher and desired to enter it in an 
American Kennel Club show. Many 
complicated reports concerning ances- 
try, pedigree, and origin were re- 
quired; and Muffy handled the whole 
affair in coérdination with the Club. 
Prince Bhanu was sending his price- 
less canine to America with an escort 


laughable 
was “the 


| to watch over it during the journey. 
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When the Siamese arrived 
with the valuable cargo, he left the dog 
in the office with Muffy, giving he 
specific instructions to “keep your cyes 
on him every second.” This didn’t quite 
make Muffy jump with joy, for she was 
not a member of the Animal Lovers 
Club of America. Even the champ 
failed to impress her. 


escort 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT, bad luck that 
is, the champ dashed from the office as 
soon as he found himself alone with 
Muffy. Muffy followed in hot pursuit. 
Seconds later the champ was out of 
sight. Muffy thought for sure that 
this catastrophe marked the end of 
everything. An hour-long search for 
the animal consumed most of Muffy’s 
energy. Then a passer-by told her that 
the champ had been to a delicatessen, 
had eaten almost everything in sight 
except the dog biscuits, and had caused 
the milk horse to bolt from its wagon. 
Muffy rushed to the store, only to find 
the aftermath of a hurricane; but no 
champ was anywhere to be seen. 

“He went that way,” the angry store- 
keeper pointed. 


IN DESPERATION, Muffy went back to 
police headquarters, across the street 
from her office. What did she see but 
the champ—slaking a heated thirst by 
lapping in the ornamental bird-bath 
pool. Muffy quickly leashed him and 
got back to the office just as Mr. Cas- 
tellano arrived. He beamed. 

“Did he give you much 
Muff?” he asked. 

Muffy, wiping the perspiration from 
her forehead, looked up and_ sighed 
gently, “No.” 


trouble, 


MUFFY WOULDN’T TRADE HER Jos for 
anything. She loves it. In her own 
way she’s a star—not a star before the 
footlights or on the front pages of 
newspapers and magazines, but a star 
in her own realm, turning in as fine 
a performance as her sisters’. 
Shorthand lit her torch of success. 
Its light helped Muffy herself 
from an empty or unhappy life. Never 
will she forget the opportunities that 
her skill has afforded her—to help 
people; to have a purpose in life; to 
believe in herself; and, in her own way, 
to make this world a better place in 
which to live and do one’s work. 


Save 
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To Be an Inefficient Secretary 


DOROTHY M. PEPER 


VERY MAGAZINE you read these days 

is full of lectures on how 

successful, how to win 
tions, how to get ahead on the job. As 
if everyone wants to be successful! 

What about the person 

to fail? He—or she- too, 
course of training. Having myself been 
discharged more often than enough, I 
feel competent to explain the 
ways to lose a job. The following les- 
sons are guaranteed to get you out of 
any secretarial job. 


to be 


promo- 


who wants 


deserves a 


easiest 


THE FIRST-SEMESTER COURSE includes 
the following five lessons. Please note 
that these five are the easy, but really 
the amateur, methods. 


1. Write your personal letters during of- 
fice hours. (Your friends will be interested in 
your firm’s embosse stations anyv As 
a final climax, send fv own letters 
chance” instead of an important lette me 
especially bothersome custumer. He neve 


forget; your employer will neve 


4 Whenever youl emplover’s iperior comes 
in from out of town tay within « ot. Don't 
let them have a minute to themselv Give 


them a taste of the old Gestapo technique At 


least, when you leave, yo have plenty of hot 


news to take to your next job. 


3. Chew gum. Chew it long and often. And 
loud. Chewing gun convulses your features, 
them f 


fascinates the visitor and keeps 


listening to what your employer is saying. This 


technique is good for getting fired with fervor. 


4. The next time you 


ployer is awaiting 


know that your em- 
u long-distance call, find an 
telephone a friend. If you’re lucky, 


you will really stall the long-distance eall. I 


excuse to 


case he doesn’t get many calls and you’re bored 
friends. Think 


’ 
nickels you can save 


anyhow, call everal of your 
how many of your own 


while you are waiting for your walking pape 


5. Girl may try this one, although it is 
ometimes good only for a transfer and not for 
an outright 


discharge Try a different hairdo 


every day for two weeks, with emphasis or 


dangling curls. That is a technique for really 


making men bewildered. 


THE ADVANCED COURSE, which follows, 
is to be attempted only after experi- 
ence with the first lessons. These take 
a bit of dramatic ability, are a bit 


ro 


drastic, and needn’t be attempted un 
less your 


employer is desperately in 


need of your services. 


6. Fuss continuously over jour appearance 
You know—adjust ean traighten = skirts 
powder on your nose, ane © on. This is 


rt cularly effective during pauses in dicta- 


n. Beeause it distracts your employer—really 
will make him  furious!—the pauses are 
t ‘ lictation efore easier If 
ul f quicl eparture, tr flick 
I e ginar luff tT } ce | 
j emit esulta! 
7. Any é ir employer’s wife drops in, 
the old ** fe ersu retary” dram 
ng possessive, “I understand him so well 
titel She 1 ire to help you get out if 
office 
8. Some employers won't fire a secretary 
know, because they are s« ed to her that 
he no longe itate them Antidote Sud 
4 awitel 0 / fj empt ( too muct 
n e-u Recommended Brilliant red nail 
et them grow long o that they will look 
t bloody claws frilly clothe teetering 
pike-heeled shoes, and plastered layers of 


powder and paint. You can count on this metl 


« te catch your employer's notice and ye 
wn notice of dismissal at the same time. 
). Get a _ collection of magazines (the kind 
ir employe calls “trash” and keep then 
rou the office. Once it i while leave one 
employer’s desk. Will that make him 
blow a 


10. Keep jour employer from having any 
4 cenfidential nformatior Get the good 

rd spread around. Spill his beans, take the 
fun it of his surprises to the staff, wl ip up 


od whispering about him. This 


method 


campaign 


takes longer, of course but it gives 
you time t start looking for another job 
while you’re waiting for the explosion. 


YES, THESE INSTRUCTIONS, if followed 
fa thfully and with an imaginative 
flair, are guaranteed to put you on the 
other side of your office door. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is quite likely that even 
doing any of these things uninte ntion- 
ally will get you that attractive pink 
card in your next pay envelope, “Your 
services are no longer .. .” 

When you have lost a few jobs, some 
of them with more dramatic ceremony 
than a pink note, you'll realize that 
what the boss calls “thoughtlessness” is 
what gets you out of his office. 
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The Beginner Taught Us Filing 


hings differently- —better 


MARGARET M. WEIS 


HE OTHER DAY | heard an executive 

of our company talking about be- 

ginners. He was laughing at some 
of their mistakes. 

“Beginners aren’t worth much for 
quite a while,” he ended. For a moment 
I agreed, for I thought about my own 
beginning days. That was when I 
didn’t even know which was the front 
cover and which was the back cover 
of a one-piece tabbed folder. 

Then I remembered Ann. With each 
beginner who comes to our department, 
I look for another Ann. She was the 
one who taught me that a beginner can 
be worth her weight in gold. 


ANN WAS A BRIGHT, shining-eyed girl 
just out of high school. When she 
joined our staff, I found that she fol- 
lowed instructions to the letter—but 
not blindly. She had an inquisitive 
bent of mind. She wondered why things 
were done in certain ways and whether 
there might not be better ways of 
doing them. 

But Ann was instinctively tactful. 
She knew that human nature is averse 
to change. She realized that her posi- 
tion as youngest member of the depart- 
ment put her at a disadvantage. She 
knew that she couldn’t challenge every- 
thing the rest of us had been doing. 

And Ann knew, also, that she should 
not make changes—no matter how good 
she thought they were—without first 
consulting someone who had had more 
experience than she had. 


S0, WHEN ANN thought up some new 
idea, she carefully consulted us others. 
This tact served three purposes. It 
prevented errors. It brought her to 
the attention of older members of her 
group. Because it naturally pleased 
the older members to be consulted, she 
won their respect and friendship from 
the start. People were heard to re- 
mark, “My, that Ann is one of the 
brightest girls we’ve had around!” 
And she was, too. Her alertness, 
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het inquisitiveness, her thinking 
through the problems led in a short 
time to eight major changes in the 
way we maintained our files. 


STEP 1. Single-position folder tabs sub- 
stituted for staggered 3-position tabs. 
One of Ann’s earliest jobs was to file 
correspondence, printing authorizations, 
and sample forms. 

After working for about a week, she 
came to my desk and said, “Miss Weis, 
I have a problem. Would you help me? 

“It’s this stuff I have to file,” she 
began. “You know how it’s set up now 
how all the papers are fastened into 
a two-piece tabbed folder, and how the 
folder tabs, in three positions, seem to 
run back and forth across the drawer? 
Why was the file set up that way?” 

“I don’t know for sure,” I said, “be- 
cause I wasn’t around when the file 
was started. I suppose some enterpris- 
ing person figured it would be smart to 
stagger the tabs to make it easier to 
find the folders.” 

“Well,” said Ann, “it doesn’t work 
that way. I see so many tabs at once 
that I get cross-eyed, zigzagging down 
the length of the file drawers. Don’t 
you think we could eliminate the two 
end-position tabs? It’s also a nuisance 
having three different piles of folders 
on my desk—leaves me too little room. 

“Besides, I never know which folder 
to use next. You know how these 
numbers run. I never know where a 
new number is going to pop up. So, I 
have to run over to the file, find the 
place where the new folder is to go, and 
be sure not to use the same tab position 
as the folder directly in front or directly 
behind the new one. It’s very confus- 
ing.”” She paused for breath. 

“You know,” she continued, “it’s 
really a lot of work for nothing, be- 
cause it’s impossible to avoid having 
two tabs in the same position together 
in the file.” 

I said her idea was fine and suggested 
that she start using it immediately. 
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STEP 2. One-piece folder substituted 
for two-piece folders. A few days later 
she was back again. She had another 
problem. 

“How’s the tab situation?” I asked. 

“Oh, that,” she said. “I’m using the 
center-tabbed folders now, and it’s much 
better. But I was wondering,” she 
continued, “why we have to use two- 
piece folders. Most of the time we 
have no more than a dozen sheets of 
paper in each folder. Wouldn’t a one- 
piece folder do just as well? The extra 
thickness of the folded flanges takes up 
a lot of much-needed space.” 

I agreed that one-piece folders would 
be a great improvement. 


STEPS 3 AND 4. Prong fasteners elim- 
inated in favor of loose filing; punching 
eliminated, too. Next day Ann started 
out with, “I hope you don’t think I’m 
a pest. Maybe this latest idea of mine 
won't be practical, but I thought I’d 
like to discuss it with you, anyway.” 

I drew up a chair for her. This 
sounded like a long story. 

“Do you think,” she began, “that 
papers have to be fastened into the 
folders? Is it really necessary?” 

“You don’t like fasteners?” I in- 
quired. She was waiting for that. 

“Oh, I don’t mind them—in their 
place; we need them in certain types of 
files. But usually there are so few 
papers in each folder that it doesn’t 
seem necessary to fasten them in. It 
takes time to open and close the fasten- 
er and to take the whole folder apart 
and put it together again just to file a 
few papers. Then, every time a form 
is revised, we have to remove the old 
samples and put in the new ones. And 
every time somebody asks for a sample 
form, I have to take the whole folder 
apart to get it out. It wastes time.” 

Then Ann worked in her punch line. 

“The fasteners are bulky, too,” she 
observed, “and take up filing space. Our 
cabinet is so crowded that I’m getting 


hanenails from trying to force the fold- 
ers into the drawers. I’d be able to get 
about five times as many folders in 
each drawer if we could eliminate the 
fasteners. And another thing,” she 
added, “a lot of the samples don’t come 
on punched paper; so I have to punch 
holes in them before I file them. If we 
can stop using fasteners, I can stop 
all this punching.” 

I pondered the matter as she paused. 

She hadn’t finished. “The samples,” 
she continued, “are always going in 
and out. They’d be in much better con- 
dition if they were filed loosely.” 

I nodded: 

“T think,” she said, “that what 
bothers me most is the fact that the fas- 
teners are all at the bottom of the 
drawer when the folders are in file. No 
matter how full or how empty the 
drawer is, the folders ride up on one 
another. Must be from the motion of the 
drawer. I keep pushing them down and 
straightening them, but it’s just a 
mess in spite of that!” 

So, we decided to staple the corre- 
spondence and the printing authoriza- 
tions in one set, to file these papers in 
the front of the folder, and to file the 
samples loosely in the back part of 
the folder. (Remember, this was in the 
days when we didn’t know that there 
were such things as Filing Associa- 
tions, Filing textbooks, File Analysis 
Service, etc. What seemed to us to be 
a very weighty problem was no prob- 
lem at all to many other firms where 
“loose filing” was a _ long-established 
custom—a matter of course.) 

Ann left my desk, looking very well 
pleased with the way things were going. 
Her suggestion had been accepted. 

Result: Volume of file reduced by al- 
most 75 per cent. 


STEPS 5 AND 6. Descriptions omitted 
from folder labels; gummed labels 
eliminated. The next two improvements 
followed in quick succession. I stopped 





Special comment: Miss Weis is Clerical Methods Planner of Western Electric Com- 
pany. Inc. When she sent this manuscript, she wrote also, “The conditions 
described in my article may seem inexcusable to filing experts. I hope they will 
remember that the story told took place before our firm had a File Analysis 
Service. I'm writing about the days before there were adequate books and 


counselors on filing procedures.” 
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by Ann’s desk one day to check on the 
progress of a piece of work I had asked 
her to do in her spare time. 

“My,” she 
form number 
low gummed 


said, as she typed the 
and description on 


label for a 


a yel- 


new folder, 


“I’m spending only about a quarte 
of the time that I used to spend on 
ny filing.” 

“Isn’t that fine!” I exclaimed. 

Ann picked up a new thread of 
thought. “Why do you suppose we 


have to show the description on the 


folder label?” she asked, pointing tothe 
crowded label she had just typed. “We 
file the folders by the form 
Nobody looks at the description on tl 
label. Can’t we leave it off?” 

“Why, of course!” I said. “Why not’ 
Probably no one will ever miss it.” 


numbe 


I could see the wheels going around 


in Ann’s mind. 


“Then,” she said, quick as a flash, 
“if we don’t need these long descrip- 


tions, we don’t need the labels, do we 
I can just write the form numbers on 
the folder tabs, can’t I? It takes time 
to type the labels and to paste them on 
the folders. My fingers get sticky. The 
labels fresh and 
weeks; then they get soiled and ragged 
around the edges.” 

(Note: We have since developed a 
more satisfactory method of attaching 
folder labels, to eliminate sticky fingers 
and the “ragged look” that is caused by 


look nice for a few 


wear and tear along the top edge of 
the folder tab when labels have been 
folded in half prior to attaching. 


Labels, we've discovered, should be 
“rolled” over the folder edge with the 
aid of a piece of paper, never be folded 
down the center before being applied.) 

I agreed that the labels could be elim- 
inated in this 


ease. 
STEPS 7 € lim inate d 
handling fa- 


AND 8. 
finding operations; 
cilitated by file-drawer supports. Up 
to this time, Ann’s innovations had 
been anpvlied to new folders only. They 
were changes for the better—so much 
so that we decided to change the 
whole file of the department to “her” 
system. So, we borrowed a few mes- 
sengers and set them to work on vari- 
ous phases of the conversion job. 

In about a week, the entire file had 
been restyled. As a final touch, metal- 
tabbed pressboard guides were installed 


Fum bling 


from 
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to facilitate filing and finding and t 


reduce misfiling to a minimum, and 
wire file-drawer supports were added 
to take the drudgery out of these 


operations. Adding the guides and sup- 


ports also lessened the wear and tear 


on individual folders and speeded up 
handling operations. 

As a result of Ann’s ideas, our de 
partment’s filing operations were re- 
duced by 90 per cent. They take so 


little time that they are no longer con- 
sidered a major portion of the office 
routine. Our new system, Ann’s sys- 
tem, has now been in effect for twelve 
It has survived six changes in 
still find it satisfac- 
a joy to work with. 


years, 
personnel, and we 
tory 


THERE’S A MORAL to this account. While 


is true that some beginners “aren’t 


worth much for quite a while,” it is 
also true that other beginners bring. 
fresh ideas and better methods to the 


office. Ann did that for us. 


diplomatically. 


She did it 


Every business office is looking, as we 


are, for more Anns. 


“Haunted House” Quiz 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


SING only the letters in the words 
U Haunted House, and repeating 
them in any word only as often as they 
are repeated in Haunted House itself, 
you can find the things we 
found. Take five points for each right 
answer. (See page 84.) 


see if 


DEFINITION Worp REguIRED 
A ghost Ss 
The top of a body H 
Part of a face N - 
P f f l 
Or ' , H 
S ‘ \ P N- 
\ ~ 
\ t v > 
Phe 1 ry ~ 
\ le ¥ ‘ l 
\ S 
> is s | 
M sot | 
\ “ I) 
\ S 
vt Ss 
A. bird's ( N 
8. A pix s me S 
A \ D 
Hamlet's 
A piece ¢ t S-- 
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1945-1946 19,478 235,407 
1946-1947 18,394 24,286 
1947-1948 19,434 25,007 
1948-1949 17,892 25,3553 
1949-1950 18,772 26,759 








Illustration 1. PRINCIPLES. (1) A column is 
usually counted as wide as its longest entry. 
(2) No rule controls width of space between 
columns; author recommends 6 blank spaces. (3) 
“Longest line” of a table consists of longest item 
in each column plus 6 spaces for each blank 
between columns. (4) Columns should be bal- 
anced—that is, centered on the page. 


Illustration 2. PATTERN. To position two col- 
umns, clear tabs and margins and then (1) 
place carriage at center of paper. (2) Back- 
space-center the “longest line,” to reach (X), 
start of first column; set margin stop here. (3) 
Strike space bar once for each stroke in first 
column and in blank areas, to reach (Y), start 
of second column; set tab stop here. Type table. 


Illustration 3. APPLICATION. Procedure is 
same for 3- or 4-co'umn table, and longer. You 
backspace-center the “longest line’ to get (X's) 
and then space across to find start of each of 
other columns. If problem will not fit paper 
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(that is, if paper is, narrow, or there are too 
many columns or several very wide columns), 
you may use 4-space blanks instead of the nor- 
mal 6-space blanks. 


Illustration 4. ADAPTATION I. When column 
head is longest line in column, as in first col- 
umn here, find (X) and (Y) as usual. Shift 
margin stop from (X) to (Z) after typing heads. 
Find (Z) by centering the longest item in column 
under the column head. 


Illustration 5. ADAPTATION Il. When column 
head is shorter than column width, determine 
(X) and (Y) as usual. Before typing the short 
head, however, determine (Z) by centering title 
above the longest item in column. 


Illustration 6. ADAPTATION III. When head- 
ing straddles two columns, determine (X), (Y's) 
and (Z) as usual. Center the braced heading 
above the mid-point of the full width of the two 
columns plus the blank spaces to reach (A). 
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The Expert, and Tabulations 


You don't have to make a diagram or use arithmetic 


in planning tables. 


Just use your backspace key. 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


HERE ARE a dozen ways to plan the 
placement of the columns in a table 
you wish to type. Each method 
gets the same result: placement of the 
columns so that the table is easy to 
read and is neatly placed on the page. 
Of all the ways, the best way is the 
one known as the “backspace-center- 
ing method.” It is best because it is 
simplest, easiest, quickest, and most 
widely applicable. You can use it on 
any size of paper. You can use it in 
any kind of table. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW four things: 


1. How to find the 
sheet of paper. 


horizontal center of a 


2. How to use the 


it works smoothly. 


backspace key so that 


How to clear and set the 
and margin stops. 


tabulator stops 


4. How to “backspace-center’’—-that is, how 


to center a word or phrase or line by backspac- 


ing from the center of the paper. 

Before tackling your first problem, 
note this: While there is no set rule 
about the width of the space that ought 
to be between the columns, this space 
should be about a half-inch wide, or- 
dinarily, for that is the normal eye- 
span of the person who reads the table 
you type. Plan, therefore, to use 6 
spaces between columns for every table 
unless there is a special reason or need 
for using a different width. 


THE PRINCIPLE of backspace-centering 
tables is this: You (1) center the 
“longest line” in the table and (2) 
align the columns with the items tha 
together make up the longest line. 
Suppose you were asked to type the 
simple table in Illustration 1. Your 
longest line consists of the longest entry 
in the first column—Mr. Freeman— 
plus the 6 spaces that you want between 
the two columns. To determine the 
placement of the columns, therefore, 
you center Mr. Freeman New York 
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6 spaces apart, and then align the other 
names with Mr. Freeman and the other 
cities with New York. 

How do you center these names 6 
spaces apart? It would be easy to cen- 
ter the first line in Illustration 2, Tab- 
ulation in Typewriting, would it not? 
You would set the carriage at the 
center of the paper and _ backspace 
once for each pair of letters, Ta bu la, 


and so on. In the same manner, you 
could center the second line, contain- 
ing our two “longest entries” from I]- 
lustration 1 and 6 periods, couldn’t 


you? You would group your pairs as 
Mr .-space Fr ee man. .. .. .N ew 
space-Y or (disregarding the leftover 
letter k). Similarly, you could easily 
center the fourth line in Illustration 2 
by substituting the word space for the 
word period, which you used when back- 
spacing for the second line. 


BUT AN EASIER WAY is first to back- 
space for all the pairs of strokes and 
then to backspace 3 times (half of 6, 
you see) for the intercolumn_ blank. 
This is shown in the third line in Illus- 
tration 2. Note how your pairs work 
out—Mr .-space Fr ce ma nN ew space- 


Y or plus 1-2-3 for the intercolumn 
blank. 

Backspacing in this manner brings 
you to (X) the point where the first 


column should begin; so, set your mar- 
gin stop at this point. 

To determine where the second col- 
umn should begin (Y) is easy. You 
stroke the space bar once for each 
stroke in the first column plus once 
for each of the 6 blank spaces between 
the columns. This operation brings 
your carriage to (Y), the point where 
your second column should begin; so, 
set a tab stop at this point. Now you 
are ready to type. 

Here’s a quick summary of what 
you do in planning the placement of 
the columns in the table in Illustra- 
tion 1, shown on the page opposite: 








Clear all tab stops and margin stop 

Set the carriage at the center of the paper 

Backspace one for each pair of troke 
n the combined longest entries in each columr 


then backspace 3 times to allow for the 6 


paces you want between column 
4. Set th nargin stop: this is the 


point for cach 


tarting 
entry in the first column 

5. Using the pace bar, 
stroke in the first 


space once for each 
column and 6 
blank 

6. Set a tab stop: thi is the 
for each entry in the 


time more, 


for the intercolumr 
starting point 
second column, 

7. Throw the carriage back to the 
and type the table. 


You should be ready to start typing 
within 15 after you set your 
carriage at the center of the paper. To 
build skill, repeatedly set up and type 
this table until you can do the entire 
job in a minute or less. 


margir 


seconds 


THE SAME PROCEDURE is used in plan- 
ning for tables with more columns. 
To type the 3-column table in Illus- 
tration 3, for example, you would back- 
space-center the “longest line,” 
up of fourth, seventh, and 
sets of 6-space blanks. The backspac- 
ing operation would bring you to (X), 
the start of the first column, where 
you set your margin stop. To determine 
the starting point of the second column, 
you would strike the 
for each space in the first column plus 
6 for the blank space between the first 
and second columns. After setting a 
tab stop there, you would stroke your 
way through the second column and the 
6-space-wide blank area _ to 
reach the point where you set the tab 
stop for the third column. Then you 
are ready to type. You should set up 
and type this table, too, in less than 
a minute. Time yourself on it. 

How would you do the 4-column table 
in Illustration 3? Right—by the same 
backspace-centering and 
stroking techniques. You can set up 
any number of columns in this way. 

And that is all there is to the basic 
planning of the placement of columns. 


made 


second, g 


space bar once 


second 


space-bar- 


3ECAUSE MOST TABULATIONS HAVE HEAD- 
INGS above the columns, let’s take a 
few minutes to analyze the problems 
that headings bring into tabulations. 
In Illustration 4, the heading of the 
second column has the same width as 
the column itself; so there is no prob- 
lem: The heading begins at the same 
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column 
first 


point that the 
heading of the column is wide 
than the rest of the column. So, afte 
typing the two headings, take a moment 
to adjust the margin so that the long- 
est entry in the first 


But th 


does. 


column is 


cen- 
tered under the column heading. The 
way to do this was reviewed in the 


article last month—remember? 


IN ILLUSTRATION 5, the first column is 
with a heading that has the 
same width as the longest item in the 
column; but the second column has a 
title that is narrower than the rest of 
the column. Because a heading should 
always be centered above the column, 
you'll have to center Area above the 
longest item in the column, New York 
In this specific table, you can see that 
the heading must go in 2 spaces; but. 
even if you could not see this quick 
answer, the centering tricks reviewed 
last month would help you do this cor- 
rectly in a case like Illustration 5. 

To type the 3-column table in I] 
lustration 6, you would first set up the 
margin and tab just as you 
would for any 3-column table, and then 
tackle the heading problems individual 
ly. You would center Year above its 
column in the same way that you cen 
tered Area column in the 
preceding exercise. To center Extremes 
would take just a little longer; but it 
is easy if, for the moment, you think 
of the second column plus the third 
column plus the intercolumn_ blan! 
space as just one column that happens 
to be 18 spaces wide. 

“Bracing” such a heading over tw 
columns is then easy. You place th 
carriage at the center of the doubl 
column (that would be 9 spaces in from 
the start of the first of the pair of 
columns) and center the title. 


blessed 


stops, 


above its 


THERE ARE OTHER VARIATIONS, of course; 
but they, too, are easy for you if you 
can do the tables (each illustration ex- 
cept Illustration 2) that we have looked 
at together. They represent all th 
basic problems you are likely to meet 

Practice these problems. Practic: 
them until you are able to insert a 
new sheet of paper and complete all 
six tables within 10 minutes. Then you 
can be certain that the columnar plan 
ning of tabulations is one aspect of 
typing at which you are really expert. 
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Who's Who in Shorthand Speed 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 
Reports 





EROME S. FREEPMAN, the cycling 

tourist shown on the Avenue de 
L’Opera in Paris, has two great en- 
thusiasms: writing shorthand and rid- 
ing bicycles. The first hobby has 
brought him to the Diamond Medal 
class, for he has earned his medal for 
writing shorthand at 200 words a min- 
ute for five minutes and transcribing 
the take accurately. His second hobby 
has taken him all over the eastern 
United States and many distant parts 
of the world. 

Most recently, he has cycled through 
Franee, England, and Belgium. (For 
the sake of brother cyclists, we should 
add that he uses an English Raleigh 
bicycle.) Last year he toured the east- 
ern states, Nova Scotia, the Gaspé 
Peninsula, and along the St. Lawrence 


River through historic Quebec. Back 
in the States, he rode around Lake 
Champlain, backtracked briefly into 


Canada and over to Niagara Falls, and 
then down New York state to his home 
town, New York City. 
Mr. Freedman, like so 
expert shorthand 
uate of New 


other 


grad- 


many 
writers, is a 
York’s High School of 
Commerce, where his teacher, Mrs. 
Scheulen, “instilled in me the ambition 


for higher shorthand speed. She is 
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responsible for making my _ ultimate 


goal of reporter easier to attain.” Fol- 
lowing graduation from the High 
School of Commerce, Mr. Freedman 


Hiunter 
College and Columbia University; and 
New 


took the high-speed courses at 


he took other summer courses at 
York University, too, he reports. 

During the War, he was a technical 
with the Inspector General’s 
Office and was with the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department as a court report- 
er. Two of his war years were spent 
in India, wouldn’t you 
expect it!—he organized a Cycle Club 
consisting of RAF and AUS members 
of the South East Asia Command; so 
he got to see a lot more of India than 
Calcutta alone, where his group 
stationed. 

Before his Army days, Mr. Frecd- 
man had been an office boy (but not for 
long!), a stenographer in a manufac- 
turing firm. and a legal stenographer 
with a law firm that specialized in pat- 
ents and copyrights. The vocabulary of 
courts and court reporting, therefore, 
has been easy for him in the years since 
leaving the Army. But maybe any vo- 
cabulary is easy when you can write 
shorthand at 200 words a minute! And 
ride a bicycle into the bargain. 


sergeant 


where—and 


was 
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Title Work is an Adventure 


s4icit . i bid 4 ALIiNA Lil 


GRACE V. WATKINS 


AVE you ever had an opportunity 

to take a job with a title com- 

pany, and then turned away be- 
cause you suspected that it might be 
dull work? Turn a microscope on your 
thinking! You’re Title work 
can be wonderful. 

In doing title work you'll learn to 
be on your particular about 
each detail as you are about your hair- 
do for an important date. You’ll find 
a title office a fascinating place, be- 
cause, in working with a chain of titl 
(ownership record) to land, you'll study 
people—read about their lives, their 
characters, their loves and joys and sor- 
rows. Also you'll get a panoramic pic- 
ture of your county and _ state—the 
story of pioneer days, of booms and de- 
pressions, of the founding of villages 
and the growth of cities. 


wrong. 


toes—as 


ABSTRACTS OF TITLE are chapters from 
life; they deal with the things nearest 
people’s hearts: 

John Simpson and Louise Smith mar- 
ry. John has a modest job. They borrow 
part of the money and buy a home; 
they work hard; and after ten years of 
careful managing they pay the last 
installment on the mortgage. The place 
is all theirs. Think of that glad day 
how proud they are! 

All this you visualize and share with 
them as you prepare the abstract. Ten 
years after the home is debt-free, they 
mortgage it again—for $5,000. You 
wonder why. Is John Junior going to 
college? Is John Senior expanding his 
business? What’s the reason? 

Four years later, John Senior dies, 
and the estate is probated. You’re filled 
with interest in the succession of events. 
What becomes of the home? Does Louise 
sell it? Does John Junior buy her in- 
terest in it? What happens? 

Often you'll type a “complete ab- 
stract,” an official record of all instru- 
ments pertaining to a piece of land 
dating from “the 


very beginninz.’ 
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This time you'll really learn yow 
county history! The typical title dif- 
fers in different parts of the country. 
In my state much of the land was orig- 
inally owned by railroad companies, 
which were given vast tracts by the gov- 
ernment on agreement to open up the 
Middle West by building railroad lines. 
In a complete abstract you'll type a 
copy of the original document signed 
by a long-ago United States President 
You'll see what happened to a piece of 
land through the years. Where once 
the wind blew over untrodden prairie 
grass, there is now a house in a fash 
Romance in such 
a record? Of course there is! 


ionable city suburb. 


IT’S A SAFE PREDICTION that you're like 
ly to have an A-1 boss in a title office. 
In my experience, title men are wonder- 
ful. They’re smart and well informed: 
they’re kind and sympathetic and pa- 
tient with newcomers. (No matter how 
much office experience had, 
you'll still be a title 
business—it’s 


you've 
neophyte in the 
highly specialized!) 

At our title office, the president put 
out a publication, “Title Talk,” 
month. Processing this was one of the 
most interesting of my. widely varied 
jobs. Often the president would include 
a “puzzler,” an unusual “problem” 
title that was tantalizing. At the end 
of the description of the case, he would 
ask, “Who is now the legal owner of 
this property?” or “What would you 
have done if you had been in John 
Smith’s place?” Bankers and lawyers 
and real estate men would seratch their 
heads and study the puzzle and write us 
their opinions. It was a lot of fun to 
read what they would say. 

Title men have a wide acquaintance 
ship, including many of the leading 
businessmen of the city and courthouse 
officials; for any one who has aspira- 
tions to meet interesting people and 
broaden his contacts, 
line of work. 


each 


this is a good 


(Continued on page 101 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 
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commd errors 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


ID YOU ENJOY the first Talent 

Teaser of the new series that 

began in the September issue? 
Were you successful in spotting most 
of the errors? If you were, you may 
have felt, “Sure, that was easy!” But 
don’t be too complacent! 

To those of you whose faces were on 
the reddish side when you checked your 
“corrected” copies of letter No. 1 with 
the key, we say in all sineerity—you 
are the very readers for whom this 
series is intended. We invite you to 
stay with us for suggestions that are 
sure to help you. 

Because commas are the most fre- 
quently used (and misused) of all 
marks of punctuation, we are continu- 
ing with a study of some more of the 
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important rules regarding the use of 
the comma. Scarcely a business letter 
is written that does not call for the 
use of the rules given here. 


MANY TRANSCRIBERS hesitate every time 
they type a subordinate clause (a de- 
pendent clause) because they are not 
sure whether or not a comma—or a 
pair of commas—is needed with that 
clause. As Bill Slater often teasingly 
says in his “Twenty Questions” quiz, 
“Some do, and some do not.” 

Now just what is a_ subordinate 
clause? A subordinate, or dependent, 
clause is a group of words that con- 
tains a subject and a predicate but does 
not make a complete sentence. For ex- 
ample, in the sentence “We will speci- 
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fy another make reorder 
this item,” 
is a subordinate (dependent) clause. 
It has a subject, we, and a predicate, 


reorder: but the clause does not ex- 


when we 


, : é 
when we reorder this item 


press the complete thought it 1s sub- 
ordinate. 


[THERE ARE THREE RULES to understand 
and to follow in punctuating 
subordinate clauses: 

1. When a 
cedes the main clause of the 
a comma always follows the clause. 
That last sentence illustrates the rule. 
So do these: 


sucn 


subordinate clause p 
‘ey 


sentence, 


Before you leave f the day, please turn off 


the lights 


Because we have pri ommitments, we 
cannot accept yo order 

If we can be of service at any time lo not 
hesitate to call on u 


No one should have any real trouble 
vith that rule. 

But when a subordinate clause is not 
introductory—ah, then, that is the 
time to give heed to rules 2 and 3: 

2. If a subordinate clauss 
identifying, essential information 
about the main clause and cannot be 
omitted without changing the 
ing of the main clause, it is of set off 
from the main clause by commas. Such 


clauses are restrictive, or es- 


gives 


mean- 


call d 


sential, clauses. 


The transcription pervis¢ } receded 
Viss Shau started ; a typist TI i steno- 
graphie pool 

The course that el) you most ji viven 


mn Monday evening 
We will file a claim when the extent of the 


damage : known. 


Notice in each of these three sen- 
tences how the words in italies are es- 
sential to the meaning of each sentence. 


3. But, if the clause adds a descrip- 
tive fact that could be omitted without 
changing the real meanine of the main 
clause—that is, if the clause is non- 
restrictive or nonessential—it is set off 
by commas. 

The transcription ipe isor, ho started as 


a tu t in our 


by the staff. 


nographic pool, is well liked 


Introductory Economics, which is a required 
course for all who wish to take 
Law, is given on Monday evenings 

Last veek, when the extent oj the damage 


Commercial 


became apparent, we filed a claim. 
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In these three sentences, you could 
jump over the italicized words that 
are held in by commas—they are non- 
essential. 


Now IT’S UP TO YOU to untangle this 
month’s Teaser. Remember, it has othe) 
tvpes of errors than the comma errors 
we have been studying this month. And 
you’d not be surprised to find a repe- 
tition of those we concentrated on last 
month, either, would you? In all, ther 
are 24 mistakes in this Teaser. Can 
you find every one of them? 


Key to Transcription Talent 
Teaser 


(1) Date hould be itten out in full 
October 4 
(2) Insert period after Jie 
(3) No comma in addres number 
j ) Insert comma and name of state 
n te lire 
t (5) Salutati ! t ty me 
s. (6) Insert commas afte Tuesday, and (7) 
fter eel 
’ ts) T { ” r ! ” 
1. 
2 (13) oO enee f not oO ‘ t. 
(14) Incorrec parag indentiot 
14 15) Insert comma ifter ant (1 
Rober not Rob't (17) Inse comma afte 
Kerr. 
a) In sert 4 n a if | roduc t { l ’ 
phone not "phone 
( (20) Insert comma “aft courteou 


18. (21) Ne comma after machine. 
19. (22) pr ( not Spring 
20. (23) Shall, not will (simple future). 


21. (24) Yours, not Y’rs. 


Answers to “Haunted House” 
Quiz on page 76 


SHADE ] STEED 
HEAD 12. HENS 
NOSE 13. TONES 
POE 14. DUST 
HAND 15. SHOE 
NUTS 16. SHEET 
STONE 17. NES1 
8 SHOUT 18. SNOUT 
9 SHOT 19. DANE 
10. TOAD 20. SOD 
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It Pays to 


Catch On! 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Director of the Gregg Writer’s Credentials Service 


OHNNY CATCHEM wasn’t a lazy or a 

dull lad. He just didn’t take his 

studies seriously. Nevertheless, he 
had made a passable showing in his 
courses until he reached Miss Trainor’s 
shorthand class. At first, John didn’t 
take shorthand seriously, either. He 
prepared only as much of an as- 
signment as he 
thought was nec- 


JOHN CATCHEM (that isn’t his real 
name, of course) became an outstand- 
ing business success. He said later: 
“Whatever gains I have made in life 
I attribute to the resolve of that mo- 
ment of my youth when I was faced 
with the stark reality of failure. If I 
had not had the gumption to buckle 

down and learn 

shorthand well, I 





essary to enable 
him to get by. But 
shorthand, unlike 





O.G.A. 


would not have 
had the confidence 
nor the stamina 











most other sub- 
jects he had stud- 
ied, requires a 
liberal amount of 
daily practice. 


TH £ ORY 











to face and tackle 
many of the im- 
portant problems 
that confront a 
man in business 





Merely knowing 
how to read and 
Write an outline 





SHORTHA 
SPEEDS 





life.” 


LAST MONTH we 





isn’t sufficient for 
building speed 
and skill. Soon it f,,45,  Syrewe 
became evident 
that John was 
hopelessly behind 
the others in the 
class and could 
no longer keep up with them either in 
taking dictation or in reading it back. 
Miss Trainor recommended that he 
drop shorthand. “You'll never be able 
to make a success of it,” she explained. 


JOHN WAS NONPLUSSED. Shorthand 
then and there became of great im- 
portance to him. He must learn it, and 
1e would! He expected shorthand to 
give him his chance in business. 

Day after day and night after night 
he buckled down to study and prac- 
tice. He reviewed every lesson he had 
neglected and wrote every word he 
had missed, not ten but a hundred 
times; and he read every word he 
wrote. His writing speed improved— 
so did the ease of reading what he 
wrote. Thrilled with his aeccomplish- 
ment, he felt a keen desire to become 
the best shorthand writer in his class. 
He’d just show them what he could do! 
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Progress Mileposts 
Along Credentials Road 


told you of some 
certificates and 
pins that you 
could earn while 
practicing for the 
improvement of 
your skill in 
shorthand and 
typing. This month we shall tell you 
of others. The awards available to 
you will give reality to your objectives 
and winning of them will testify to the 
good progress you’re making along Cre- 
dentials Road. 

If you are fond of walking, you may 
sometime have mapped out a hike that 
taxed your interest and your endur- 
ance; but, having covered part of the 
distance, you must go on, It is then 
that the mind turns to something that 
will lessen tediousness. Marking off 
the distance with mileposts is one 
way to sustain interest in a walk. You 
pick a tree, a barn, or a grove of trees 
on the horizon and see how long it 
takes you to reach it. Striving thus to 
reach a goal that is near makes one less 
mindful of the long stretch ahead, and 
the walk again becomes fun. So it is 
with your shorthand and typing course. 
The certificates and pins you earn as 


lecalt 
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you progress in learning shorthand and 
typing—your mileposts—keep your in- 
terest and enthusiasm at a high pitch. 

Thousands of schools all over the 
country have a special Writer 
Awards Presentation Day” on which 
the certificates and pins earned by 
their students are publicly presented, 
with due ceremony. Usually the re- 
porter of a local newspaper is asked 
to be present to write the story of the 
students’ accomplishments. A _ promi- 
nent businessman or school official is 
often asked to present the awards. Such 
recognition is good to have. It inspires 
one to greater effort. Even those al- 
ready working in offices will find prac- 
tice for better shorthand writing style, 


“Cregg 


for transcription speed and fluency, 
and for typing speed and artistry a 
pleasant relief from routine. 


WHAT HONORS can you win? Well, there 
are a number of typing awards offered 
in addition to the O. A. T. membership 
certificates and pins last 
month. Depending on your achievement 
m the Competent Typist Test (see 
page 92), you can win awards for 
typing (with not over 5 errors) at net 


described 


speeds of 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 
80 words a minute for ten minutes. 
Handsome certificates and pins show 
your typing progress: 

30 w.a.m. Competent Typist Prog 


Certificate 
Typist Cer- 


ress 
40 w.a.m. Competent 
titficate 
50 w.a.m. Gold C.T. Emblem Pin 
60 w.a.m. Silver - and - red - enamel 
C.T. Emblem Pin 
Gold - and - green 
el C.T. Emblem Pi 
Gold - and - blue - enamel 
C.T. Emblem Pin 


70 w.a.m. enam 


SU W.a.m. 


The fee for the certificates is 10 cents 
each; for the gold pin, 25 
cents; for the others, 50 cents. 

Unlike most typing speed tests (you 
will be glad to learn), may prac- 
tice the Competent Typist Test during 
the month over and over again until 
you have obtained your highest possible 
speed on it. Then, having practiced it 
thoroughly, you take the 10-minute test 
and win your honor awards by your 
performance on that test. 

In shorthand, too, there are 


50-word 


and 


you 


attrac- 
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tive certificates and pins that testify 
to your mastery of theory and your 
climb up the speed ladder. The test 
for these honors is published in the 
Business Teacher, our new magazine 
sent free to teachers who request it. 


Who can say what the result of such 
practice for self-improvement may be? 
A young lady in Brazil obtained a po- 
sition as a stenographer in a larg: 
meat-packing house after graduation 
from school. Not content with writing 
shorthand well enough to fulfill her 
duties, she practiced for a better style 
and earned the Superior Merit Certifi- 
cate in the Order of Gregg Artists 
another award issued by this depart 
ment. Her love of shorthand was con- 
tagious; soon her fellow stenographers 
asked her to coach them, too, in writing 
better notes. Her training 
shorthand writers to members 
of the 0. G. A. led eventually to her be- 
coming a qualified and licensed teacher 
of shorthand. Miss Seus is doing now 
exactly the kind of work she loves and 
wants most to do 


success in 


become 


THE TEST ON SHORTHAND THEORY, known 
as the Complete Theory Test, consists 
of 100 words to test your knowledg: 
of the principles of shorthand. This 
test must be dictated to you by a teach- 
er. You are allowed exactly 20 minutes 
for transcribing your list. You are 
penalized for errors in writing the 
shorthand forms and for errors it 
transcribing your notes; but, if you 
make a grade of 90 per cent or higher. 
you are eligible for the Complete 
Theory Certificate . (fee, 10 cents) 
and/or the beautiful Gregg Emblem 
Pin (fee, 25 cents). 

Shorthand speed 
tificates and pins offered begin at 60 
words a minute. The test for the 60 
word award consists of a 5-minute dic- 
tution. A grade of 95 per cent on this 
test makes you eligible for the 60 
word certificate or the bronze 60-word 
pin. After you have won the 60-word 
award, you may take, successively, the 
tests for the 80-, the 100-, and the 
120-word certificate or pin. Each certifi- 
cate fee is 10 cents; each pin fee, 25 
cents. The fee for the 140-word and 
160-word expert tests is 50 cents each. 

Expert shorthand speed medals at 
175 and 200 are available, too. 
The examination fee of $1 should ac- 


tests for the 


cer- 


words 
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company each test for the 175-word 
vold-and-enamel Medal and the 200- 
word Diamond Medal. The winners of 
the Diamond Medal are honored in the 
pages of this magazine in Mr. Bowle’s 
monthly reports on Who’s Who in 
Shorthand Speed. You’ve no doubt al- 
ready read this month’s account on 
page 81. 

\RE THESE GOALS worth striving for? 
Of course they are, because each award 
represents progress and a definite skill 
that means more earning power to you! 
There is a story told of three shop- 


keepers in a row. The third of the trio 
put up a sign, “Fire Sale.” Not to be 
outdone, the shopowner on the opposite 
end put up a sign, “Bankruptcy Sale.” 
The shopkeeper in the middle was sty- 
mied for a while but finally came out 
with a smart solution: he put up a 
sign reading, “Main Entrance.” 

Earning the certificates and mount- 
ing them in the attractive, two-color 
Achievement Record Album available 
from this department to show prospec- 
tive employers, might be a Main En- 
trance for you, too. 


Annual O.G.A.Contest Individual Awards 


Continaing Report 


Honorable Mention Gold O.G.A. Pin Winners 


Stenographer Division 





hi Okinaga, 224 Kilauea 
Avenue Hilo, Hawai 
E. A Hirata, DB > Kenneth Rawnsley, 94 Hay- 
Ola Hawaii ffe Road. Great Hort 
Michael Tzendzalia tradford, Yorkshire 
Mah i Pacha, Fat England 
Mimar Sakak Leora Grace Smitt L4 
Cairo, Egypt Columbia Avenue, Gree 
Christine KR. Kujawa “4 fille, Pennsylvania 
Cardena Avenue, Balti- Rosario G. Tan, 1049 
we | Maryland Makata Sta. Cruz 
Tsukimi tniki tox 1 Manila Philippines 
Pepukeo, Hawaii FE. F. Sabin, 911 Ventura 
Virginia Harshma 1897 Street Altadena, Cal'f 
Oakfield, Detroit 19 lovee I. Wakefield, 4 ¢ 
Michicar Avenue West Wickhar 
Stella Kandaria Ne Kent, England 
City Hall, Fre Charlene Stanton, Fart 
California ureau Mutual Autor 
Mr terneice S. Hunt, Box vile Insurance Co., ¢ 
44 N Ala i ) hi 


0.G.A. Membership Certificate Winners 


{ M \ 
st 4 Ag 
l ‘ Lang m7 S 
L. Whitake ib ghar T 
N Circu ‘ a 4 i 
‘ and, I ana \ > rfi 
Mildred Chr 4 s Broadwa Na 
Mar Ave s Ili 
1, New Jer Ca I>. Cama Box 
rna Ruth Brer Oly. I aria, Re 
ark View Har f l’anama 
rg. Virginia I la Hari M 
i a Jarvis, Gar ( side G i ( 
Old Oak VU Liverp 2 } anid 
r ‘ Ha \ Gottscha Gra 
1 Engla Street, Wa 
4 Fowler, ROFLD Wiscor 
}>a », i i KR. Gloga H 
io “ yhere Promoti ‘ 
r s ! Casilla No 2s, La I 
\ " I i Sout! Amer 
1 \. H. Gwa 
M r Ave ‘ , I Michaelsen, Sanabr 
an 222 Suenos Aire 
f s S. Sear i Argentina Sout 
k md, Cle " America 
\ rie M. ar vs Marina Maeda, 9214 Tr 
Monroe Street, La Por i Bovd Manor, Ts 
liana React Califor 
Marietta Chr i Aucdre Stamn rt N 
Mar Avenu s Stree Milwa 
New Jer Wisconatr 
I Zachar s l .2 Ra 
( r Ave a RA 6865807, 8125 Servi 
N Jersey Division, HQ PHILCOM 
I khoo. 184 Water APO 707, San Fr 
< Geor California 
h Guiana Margaret J. W r ) 
Mie Mal Carleto Wa New 


Benjamin N. Nicasio, 240¢ 

Flor ina Fragante, Dis Sulo Street, Sta. Cruz 
rict Engineer's Office Manila, Philippines 
Vigar llocos Sur Diana (. Porter, Box 4 
Philippines Farley Missouri 

Ruth MeCormick, Natalie lovee Beard, 2209 Hillerest 
Bisho Shirley Haddix Fort Worth, Texas 
Jane Edwards, Ka Fufrocina F. Aquino, B ! 
Spachner and Carol Calasiao, Pangasinar 
Owens. Farm Burea Philippines 
Mutual Automob I lavet Stewart, 14875 Robs 
surance Co.. Columbus 1 Avenue, Detroit 27 
Ohi Michigar 

Marguerite H in, ¢ t Rarbara Sweene oat ir 
luc or lhe r Street N. | Wast 
Mlinoi tor Fe Af 

Doris RK. I > Carsha S. Lucille Mercier, 901 1 
t ad, sSutt s shur St. N. E., Washir 
England ton 17, DC 


Honorable Mention Winners—Teacher Division 


Proficiency Certificate with Gold Seal 


Sister Mary Cuni lis 


Acace f Our Lady 
Chicago 4 I Kathleen Dawson, North 
\ e Okuda, Hilo Cor ! h Scho Denver 
ercial College Hilo Colorado 
Hawali Sister Catharine Anita, Our 
David F. Atkinson, Union Lady Queen of Peace 
High School, Redlands Hich School, Nort? 
Califor i Arlingtor New Jerse 
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Gold and Enamel O.G.A. Pin 


K y A Agnew, Union Hig! 
Schooi, Milton Junction 
Anna Barbara Bucinell Wiseensin 
McCann School of Busi Mrs. Ports Kot, High 
ness, Hazleton, Penn School, West Farmingt 
syivania Ohio 
Wilma Bradley, MacKay Martha V. Johnson, Higt 
Business College, Los School Naugatuck 


Angeles California Connecticut 








Mary 1. Wood, High School Ye 1 t Va 4 box y er | H Mar Witherow High 








I Mi i \ I ‘ s I M s i 
MJ N Kast Af Sister M St! 4 ; 
1) Aca I i | H ( ( = } M Jone Royal C« 
0 > H ! Me " Sel Geor 
lea \la N l r ee | Guiana 
( t I K K ! \ ( \ DePa 
hire. } \ H ~ \ \ \ ‘ , 
M ir VW ( i l 
row H s s \ W Ss M Ml \ i Y k s r 
(ia I jana ! = - H s iH 
r M. St. A . M \\ Michiga 
( \ s \ Mr M \ Norve | 
New ‘ s ( - l ‘ 
N Yor M ~ s = 0 
= Ma ! iH ! i > Mi S 
< | ( XN | \\ ( Hi ! r iH ( s ( 
Has ‘ s ! 
i 
Proficiency Certificate with Red Seal 
Gold O.G. A. Pin 
~ , | ~ s = = M I I H 
\ li Ss > M s I Ss l ‘ 
I ( \l Mr \\ I 
Mrs. W ‘ I iN r \ " \\ \ 
Kb Lb ! M - i l l " | j ~ W ‘ ‘ 
‘ \ a M s I \ l Ue al Hi 
) \ ’ H s u A \l j l Cor H s Gra I k 
s s W I s M | | N Dakota 
i s ' | M. Fox r. I 
Siste Ma \ i ! M M ' I H Wa e, O 
Le 4 H s Id M l \ 
berna N \lex ~ > M Ml . H ws I 
‘ 0 re I H Ss S \ \ e 8 ( Ma 
l ‘ r M K ( H I H. | H 
' a Sister R \ > Hi ‘ ‘ s Me Fa 
I ( r. H s ( 0 I Re Stre W 
macambia F's > V L. kK HW Brook New York Mrs. A ( Hig 
t er, I A t > ii \ Margie M Br s Sequi Texa 
iN _. 2 H High & I M “ I Hosking 
hs - kK r a s Fa Ma } Stree Sor 
‘ ‘ M t K. Fur H \ Illir 
I s [. ¥ N a M e Park, W 
Oa . s = \ca Olea 
Sister Ma I M airs | ‘ H N Yor 
- “ . : Q S 1H 
War H tn K ‘ x ha - ae ile ster \ ard. M 
Irs. Bla K ( ao = c ( New Jer 
{ ‘ ~~, t i \ ' , 
“a “ s m Mrs. Margaret Van S : bm. ,= yea 
Michiga ] O.N Mila { rsity dD , 
Eva E. |} H S Minne Bs e, Tow Greentoust 
!  N Yor! M1 { P Mar \. Case, H = j 
Spo . I ' \ Set Hartford \ hive. 1 
‘ € ( j ‘ t s M 4 ) 
~ h RB I S ‘I Ml Catherine Car Ma Re er \ I 
Mary M. I Box 58 M St. Domi Acad Water New York abe Pe ‘ 
R 1 Ss é ‘ ‘ New J os Hale, Hist s Ma ] LaSa 
Canada Katherine R Ex - a St. Mary Acade 
\ Pa Ter 8 I H S Nor ; re I Anal » | , 
| . \ I a ait Sister M Roma S EM OH rit 
Haute, I \ Sister M. A ira, S Patri High Set i riff or 
Sister Mary R Notr Mary’s S$ New I Norristown, P nia = Sister M. I ( 
Dame Aca Tole Nor Da Mr . 1 M. WLarkha ‘ ( \\ 
Oh Mildred E. Ga High 14 de Julio 1517, RB Pla New Yor 
Sister Mary Anece, 6615 Se hoe ( t Massa Aire Argentir s A Sister Mariangela. Mt 
Forma \ ( ’ Rose Shular Ar } ( 7 an 
5, Ohio Ss r M. Ger H Kansa ( ‘ Ter 
Ruth Morga Hich Sel \ \ ( Shapir Hig SR D H 
wulkton, South D ‘ s Br 7 S Sa 0 
Mrs. Edwin G. Moore, H ‘ W 28 lissouri hn I. J R ‘ 
School, Durt Nor I r St Ru Mrs. Mary A. A s ( 
Carolina I High Set Her I ( 
Mr PI i M. Seager Vl } | er Mi ri H Walk e ( 
High Sct Itha Ne f R Ne M rt N H ier \ 
York ( t Ss I Vir 1 Vir Lee Jol 
Lyd } Koch, ¢ r S r M. Na s A a N H I Ml } Sta ( 
Unit Set Tr ( Higl l High s M T 
Tl! = I I ] r ] M 4 e. Hiel 
Rernadette Hill, Wynyard vania s : Nebra 
BR ( e, Wyn- Dora M. Po H \ if I ‘ M R 4. Riel , 
ard. Saskatchewa Schoc St for fs I W H : ( r 
Canada ( Minne N | 
Proficiency Certificate with Blue Seal 
Gold O.G. A. Pin 
' Ma \ s I Mabel W. I Mrs. Eva N Box 2 
I H Sel ( \ Ibr = N rk 
Morga ‘ We ( ‘ x, he 4 1». N York 
nia Sister M. St. Gerard, St Grace Kneece, Indian Land ‘ Woodmer 
I G. Wallace, H ria Mary Star of the Sea H School, Fort M H School, Woodmer 
s iH ~ \ l s ( N y 


Continued on page 100) 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(302 Standard Words) 


S 


Pa 
ee sale a ee, eee 


a C 
sn “ey ——r “ | a a ews F lta ii 


7 —t 





4 ia > —, i 4 7? € ~ 
a —C af C ») e c QO 7, “ oO ’ a Y 
A Ps 
A Z > , D A / ~ f = eine, ~ -~ “DP 
<4 ~~ oe i #2 — 
v pit. ig 4m ep gs 
Sf 2 all 
i i c ~~ ? L- ond x (? o2- - Co 
. ) r— »~ 4 9) il m co va) CO 7? (7792 a 
<r 8 Y a Lo 
y ( 5 f - Ly G Arr 
7 ¢ | f 
— wer —- o > iz C oa a AT ‘\ > O 
y) SF 7 s | 4 oe 
/ > ( Fa “L y, 2 o er 
yr — 
aes 
A) « 2 > GC sy? 7? V4 7 al Ps 
( oa 
Oo dlc 
hee Z “ OD 6 i O € Z 7 “7 G 
j ( 
2 oS If 
ae ae . < C . a. ot iil 3 o ST A 
re a a 
7 full - 4 2 ae 4 eae 
‘a - 7 PO . ( ~~ 
- a 
r > w&Y ae Y a - ( ) é s ys 
} Z 





——_zv 
— = “Y cor "~s, I. —» _ CO? ” il 7 Jo tT? ~ aw 
(13%) (16> 
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All clubs of test papers should be 
accompanied by a typewritten list of 
names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. 
October copy is good as membership 
tests for O.A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until 


receipt of the November, 1949, issue. 
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Style Studies 








October 


O.G.A. Membership Test 


Not to Ourselves 
Alone 


r = 3 k. a: 
y, 
‘ 
e, . (“Mm — 
a 
. oe o ; ee 
, ( 
>) / ‘ 
ie" % ~ ee 
Pd — A R 
Pes ba ? . il 
) 
iil a -_ => 7 
) 
q —et < r i 


a “‘ i a = 
- a “y i ais 
ct . 
‘ 
” 
— Qr 
eu ss y 
4 
> rm — Shae, —— . 
- 

/ ; 
4 X : 

9 

7 
to — i ae 

4 
- 
rn ¢ - ae ) 
a or e, } ; 

ae Q.-~ - 4 
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(See page 94 for Junior O.G.A. Test 
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Senior Awards Test Material 
Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Use your artistic eye on this problem so that the Examining Committee will appre- 
ciate your effort. First, make a copy of the Progressive Businessmen’s Club announcement; then 
select, from the paragraphs that follow, the necessary information for a similar announcement about 


the meeting of your Secretarial Club. 


Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESSMEN’S CLUB 


extends a cordial invitation 


for you to attend the 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
at the 
HOTEL NORTHWESTERN 


Main Street, Bristol 


Saturday, October 21, 1949 


Morning Meeting 


Luncheon 


Afternoon Meeting 


10 to Noon 
12:30 to 1:30 
2 to 5 p.m. 


SPEAKERS 


Henry J. Green, President, Progress Stores, Inc. 


Harold A. Logan, Vice-President, Main Street Association 


George F. Mulheimer, Author and Lecturer 


Discussion panels will include merchants and bankers from every 


section of the state. 


Mail luncheon reservations ($1.50 each) to Luncheon Chairman, Hotel 


Northwestern, Main Street, Bristol. 





The Secretarial Club invites students 
and graduates to attend its one-day con- 
vention. The meeting will convene at 10 
a.m. till noon, when a luncheon will be 
served in the Cafeteria. The afternoon 
session will meet from 2 till 4. All meet- 
ings will take place in the High School 
Auditorium. 

Speakers will be Mr. Meyer Swenson, 
President of the Swenson Chain Stores, 


October, 19 49 


Inc.: Mr. Martin H. Sheffield, Vice- 
President, Board of Trade; and (name 
the Superintendent of Schools). 

There will be a discussion panel at 
each meeting, the members of which will 
be made up of the Executive Committee 
of the Secretarial Club. 

Luncheon reservations ($1) should be 
mailed to the Chairman of the Luncheon 
Committee (mame and address of school). 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the gross number of words you write, divid 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide ti 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each li 

number of strokes writter 


e gross number of strokes by 5; then 


Any salesman who works for a concern that has been 
in business any length of time is selling something that 
the public wants. Various members of that public may 
want his product for different reasons, but that does not 
complicate his job too much; over a period of time he 
gets to know what all those reasons are. If he has some- 
thing the public wants, all he must do is find out why 
the public wants it, shape his sales talk to encourage 
that want, and then show how his product will bring 
complete satisfaction. 

No man can really predict human behavior; but, after 
a person has been selling a product for a long time, he 
should certainly be able to predict with some accuracy 
just what kind of appeal will move people to buy what he 
has to sell. Many buying habits are strongly fixed. It 
is much easier for a salesman to conform to the buying 
habits of each customer than to try to change them. 

If a change in buying method arises, the purchase re- 
quires additional thought on the part of the buyer. He 
has to make new decisions. He would prefer to continue 
his old buying method, for it relieves him of this extra 
thinking. If the change is a minor one, he will probably 
conform to it without too much opposition. If it is a ma- 
jor departure from his old buying habit, he may show 
considerable reluctance to accept the new. The amount 
of this resistance determines whether it is worth while 
to sell against established buying habits. 

It takes a lot of creative selling to change any 
habit. Retail stores, for example, have often tried to em- 
ploy women clerks to sell women’s shoes, but it has never 
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worked out. Women like to buy their shoes from men, so 
that’s that. Persistent attempts to employ women for 
this job have failed. This is just one example of failure in 
trying to sell goods in a way that would change an es- 
tablished buying habit. 

A pioneering spirit on the part of a salesman is much 
to be admired. It is well, however, to temper that spirit 
with common sense. Before trying to change a buying 
habit, one must find out how firmly established it is and 
how long it might take to effect the change; then meas- 
ure this information against the potential income to be 
gained from such an action. If the latter looks to be defi- 
nitely worth the long, hard struggle against the present 
habit, one can justifiably undertake the task. If the re- 
ward seems to be thin and too uncertain, it would be 
wise to abandon the project and turn one’s attention to a 
surer thing. This is not a philosophy of retreat; it is 
merely a recommendation that good common sense be 
applied before one attempts to invest time and money to 
try to change any well-established buying habit. 

In considering the motives behind buying, do not for- 
get that many people conceal their real motives. They 
may buy a thing for a certain reason, but they do not 
admit it to anyone else and sometimes not even to them- 
selves. Many men and women go to a dancing school ap- 
parently to learn to dance; but behind this immediate or 
pretended motive may be a strong desire to meet new 
people. Some men buy motorcars larger than they need 
or can afford, and justify the purchase by saying that 
they bought purely for greater protection or comfort. 
The real reason is often social approval, economic emu- 
lation, pride.—Adapted from “The Technique of Selling.” 
by Kelso Sutton. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Strokes 
1667 
1721 
1783 
1836 
1861 
1915 
1974 
2027 
2085 
2139 
2195 
2254 
2311 
2308 
2421 
2479 
2536 
2586 
2642 
2692 
2744 
2799 
2853 
2907 
2960 
3017 


3069 





Junior Awards Test Material 
for October 


Junior O.G.A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 
notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. The test may be written 
in one column or two columns, whichever you prefer. It may be submitted on your 
regular notebook paper or any other stationery that will allow you to do your best 
work. Ruled paper is not required. but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 
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Junior O. AT. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following plain copy test in single-spaced style, centering the 
heading in all capital letters. Keep the margins even and your type clean and clear. 
Place the copy so as to give it a well-balanced appearance on the page—a picture piece! 





OLD - FASHIONED BAKED 
BEANS Beans are a part of this na- 
tion’s tradition. They are one of the 
good things that the Indian developed 
and the white man gladly adopted. A 
century and more ago, every farmer 
raised his own winter supply; and 
there are still those who plant a patch 
for home use. The old-time varieties 
had intriguing names that are seldom 
heard any more. 

Particular farmers used to grow their 
beans on upland fields, for the best- 
flavored crop came from the thin loam 
of the sidehills, not the rich black soil 
of the meadows. 

There is nothing difficult about bak- 
ing beans, but certain amenities need 
to be observed. Friday night after sup- 
per, the beans, kidney or whatever 
kind you prefer, should be put to soak. 
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In the morning, the beans are par- 
boiled before baking. 

Now the beans go into the pot—an 
earthenware bean pot with a top. Poke 
a moderate-sized onion studded with 
cloves into the center, and add a half- 
teaspoon of mustard and the same 
amount of ginger, three tablespoons of 
molasses, and a chunk of maple sugar 
the size of a pullet’s egg. Then push 
a six-ounce piece of salt pork, with 
plenty of lean, gently into the top. Add 
enough warm water to come to the 
neck of the pot, and bake all day. 

Several plates of these baked beans, 
with homemade brown bread, a gen- 
erous slice of juicy apple pie, and two 
cups of coffee will end any winter 
Saturday successfully, with some to 
spare for Sunday’s breakfast.—From 
“The Thread of Life.” 
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CotumBus DAY IS A REMINDER THAT MEN OF VISION 
AND COURAGE, REACHING TO ATTAIN THAT VISION ACROSS 
UNCHARTED SEAS, CAN HELP SHAPE WORLD DESTINIES... 
DISCOVERING AMERICA, COLUMBUS VASTLY EXPANDED 
THE PHYSICAL LIMITS OF THE KNOWN WORLD. 


{ ir" \ Ht Th HERE, 3 CENTURIES LATER, 
MEN LAUNCHED A NEW NATION 
BASED ON THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
ESSENTIAL DIGNITY OF MAN, 
THAT WAS DESTINED TO 
INFLUENCE MEN'S THINKING 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











AND TODAY- THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS- WE ARE 
EMBARKED ON A NEW VENTURE, IN CONCERT WITH 
OTHER NATIONS, WITH THE AIM OF MAKING 

PEACE SECURE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
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Reporter Versus Sound Recorder 


40 ULC oii ALANA Ai 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


QUESTION that is frequently asked 
these days by ambitious students 
interested in a reporting career 

is this: “How are the sound-recording 
instruments now being used to record 
radio programs and speeches affecting 
the field of shorthand reporting?” 

Reporters, too, ask themselves this 
question, especially when they see other 
reporters setting up sound- 
recording equipment on their reporting 
tables in the courtrooms and operating 
these machines (“as a 
own written record’) while writing 
shorthand at the same time. 

It is a fair question, a serious one, 
and an important one to be carefully 
considered by both the student and the 
graduate reporter. It is a question on 
which there is a great difference of 
opinion. Much time has been spent in 
arguing its pros and cons in the meet- 
ings of reporters associations. 


such 


check on my 


I HAVE BEEN INTERESTED TO NOTE that 
the point of view defended by various 
reporters has been pretty well a re- 
flection of the capability of each re- 
porter rather than a reflection of the 
actual merits of the subject itself. To 
the wnskilled reporter, a sound-record- 
ing instrument may well be manna from 
heaven, helping him “get” speeds 
which he is personally incapable of re- 
porting without such help. I do not 
accept that reporter’s statement that 
he plans to use the recorder only to 
verify his notes; the 
crutch he uses to 
reporting ability. 

After all, if the machine is good 
enough for capable reporting, there is 
no need for the reporter; conversely, 
if the reporter is good enough for cap- 
able reporting, there is no need for the 
machine—it is nothing more than an 
unnecessary encumbrance that the re- 
porter has to watch and operate at the 
same time he writes shorthand 


recorder is a 
bolster an inferior 


notes, 
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It seems to me that the sound machine 
is not an added aid to good reporting 
but, rather, a substitute for 
reporting ability. 


inferior 


A RELATED QUESTION comes up at once: 
“Can the 
now or 


sound-recording machine 
will it ever—satisfactorily 
perform the work of the reporter?” 

I am not a prophet. I claim to be a 
realist. I have a great respect for 
the mechanical ingenuity of the present 
age. In the light of seemingly impos- 


sible achievements that have already 
been accomplished in the last genera- 
tion, both mechanically and _ elec- 
tronically, anything is possible. The 


concensus today, among both the pro 


ponents and opponents of the sound- 
recording machine, is that present 
equipment admittedly cannot do_ its 


job satisfactorily without the super- 
vision of a flesh-and-blood reporter. 
But what of the future? What of 
great improvements in today’s equip- 
ment? It is possible that a sound re- 
corder may be perfected that will dis- 
tinctly record every word that is ut 
tered; that will “play back” accurately 
and simply; that will somehow identify 
each speaker without error; and that 
will give exceptions to the attorneys 
and make rulings for the judge! But 
then, what of it? Shorthand writers 
have been doing these things for many 
decades. True, not every shorthand re- 
porter has been doing all these things 
perfectly. That fact introduces a ques- 
tion about the merits of the 
machine and of the human reporter. 


re lative 


How CLOSE to mechanical perfection 
has shorthand reporting been carried 
within the last generation or so by 
those who have really made a point of 
testing the sheer word-writing ability 
of the shorthand system they write? 
Few persons realize how well 
hand is being written today. 


short- 
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Court Reporter Swem believes that the machine will never replace the truly com- 
petent shorthand reporter, for reasons similar to those that explain why the dictation 
machine has not replaced the office stenographer. His comments here are his own 
adaptation of his recent contribution, “The Abused Art,’ appearing in THE TRAN- 
SCRIPT, official organ of the New York State Shorthand Reporters Association. 


Shorthand has been written under 
the tension of contest conditions at 280 
words a minute for five consecutive 
minutes with but two errors. The words 
question and answer were neither read 
nor counted in computing that speed; 
the two errors were both errors of mis- 
hearing, not of miswriting or misread- 
ing notes. Two writers under similar 
circumstances have written at 258 
words a minute with but a single error; 
the error was a transposition of words 
in one case, and the nature of the error 
in the other case is not recorded. 

Shorthand has been written by many 
contestants at 150, 175, and 200 words 
a minute on solid matter and at 240 
words a minute on Judge’s Charge, 
all for five minutes’ duration and in 
each case without error. At the 220 
level, three contestants have written 
solid matter for five minutes with but 
two errors and another contestant with 
only three errors. 


THE SPEED RECORDS that I have cited 
here are, for all practical purposes, 
perfect achievements. They are prob- 
ably not so nearly perfect as a perfect 
machine can record, but certainly they 
are as nearly perfect as any transcript 
that can be taken from even a perfect 
machine, 

With any machine, there is a point 
where the mechanical ends and _ the 
human begins. The transcript taken 
from a machine must be interpreted by 
a human ear and a human mind; to 
the extent that the functioning of those 
human faculties is fallible originally, 
to the same extent it is fallible also 
when used in conjunction with a ma- 
chine. And I have said nothing at all 
about’ the irreducible minimum of 
failures to which any mechanical con- 
trivance is subject. 

Since the days of the contests, in most 
of which I personally participated and 
whose records I have quoted in the 





foregoing, I have made it more than 
a matter of casual observation to note 
the speed trends of shorthand report- 
ing in the territory in which I live. 
I have noted what has happened in the 
past two decades. Back in 1924 and 
1928, I took the examinations for Su- 
preme Court reporter in the New York 
City district—and since then I have 
been one of the official dictators in each 
such examination in this district. Some 
years ago, also, I took the C.S.R. ex- 
amination—and have since served as an 
official dictator in several such exami- 
nations. As a member of the Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency committee of the 
NSRA, I have conducted some of these 
tests also. All these examinations re- 
quire a speed of 200 words a minute 
one of them for eight minutes on tech- 
nical matter, and another for thirty 
minutes at speeds varying between 140 
and 200 words a minute. 

So, I have seen shorthand perform- 
ance yesterday and today. I have ear- 
nestly studied the speed records of the 
candidates. I can state as a fact that 
it is not at all rare to see an absolutely 
or nearly perfect paper. Whereas 
twenty-five years ago there may not 
have been more than twenty writers 
who could write with the same mechani- 
cal accuracy and speed that one ex- 
pects from a machine, today it may 
be possible to number such skilled 
writers in the hundreds. It is these 
hundreds, I believe, who can and will 
successfully meet the challenge of the 
sound recorder, 


NO REPORTER can be adjudged perfect, 
for he is human. On the other hand, 
not even a perfect machine—if one 
can be developed—can achieve report- 
ing perfection without a brain. There 
is a balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages. The machine will always 
have the advantage of tirelessness and 
accuracy, modified by the human equa- 


*During 1909 to 1927, when the NSRA el impiouship contests were being conducted, only seven- 
teen contestants qualified with the r tired speed and accur 
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tion in the end result, the transcript. 
The human shorthand reporter has the 
advantage of flexibility and of judg- 
ment. The machine can never repro- 
duce those qualities of the reporter that 
derive from his brain; but the reporter 
can take on a very high degree of the 
mechanical perfection of the machine 
in making verbatim records. 

A leading psychiatrist has said that 
a machine that could perform the acts 
of a human brain would require all 
the hydroelectric power developed by 
the Niagara River to run it, in addi- 
tion to requiring Niagara Falls itself 
to cool it! Yet the human brain can and 
frequently does by training, study, and 
untiring effort, reproduce the mechani- 
cal skill of a machine. It does not seem 
to me that the flexibility of the human 
brain can possibly be outweighed by 
the mere tireless accuracy of an inani- 
mate machine. 


OTHER ATTEMPTS to replace the brain 
have not succeeded. When Mr. Edison 
invented the phonograph, he had no 
thought of producing a musical in- 
strument. His intent was to make the 
stenographer unnecessary in the busi- 
ness office. When the phonograph 
emerged fully developed in the com- 
mercial dictating machines, the pro- 
prietors of business schools and short- 
hand publishers and business teachers 
looked upon the talking machine as a 
dangerous and serious competitor. But 
look today in the shorthand magazines; 
you will see displayed ads for Edi- 
phone and Dictaphone and_ sound 
recorders cheerfully vying with short- 
hand teachers and with textbook sellers 
for the favor of the little girl in the 
business office, present and future. 
Hundreds of thousands of talking 
machines are sold to and used in busi- 
ness today, to some extent replacing 
the activities of shorthand writers; yet 
the presence and use of those machines 
have had little, if any, effect upon the 
complete dominance of the shorthand 
writer in the offices of the nation. 
Where flexibility is not a major object, 
there is a recognized, even though re- 
stricted, place for the talking machine 
in the business office. But in the wider 
and more usual activities of the office, 
where human judgment and human 
flexibility play their vital parts, the 
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little stenographer with her notebook 
has not been displaced or even cramped 
by the advent of the talking machine. 
It is safe to say that she never will be. 

In a similar way, the sound recorder 
has already found its proper place in 
the reporting world. Where a genera- 
tion ago the shorthand reporter found 
employment for his art at every gath- 
ering or assembly before which a 
speech was delivered, it is rare there, 
today, to see any kind of reporting 
agent present except a microphone, 
which both transmits the speech for 
radio or for auditorium amplification 
and channels the speech into an elec- 
tronic recording instrumc:it somewhere 
off stage. On such formal occasions, 
when one voice alone is heard and when 
it continues at some length, the setup 
is ideal for the sound recorder. 

But in reporting court proceedings, 
round-table quasi-judicial 
and administrative matters, and those 
other occasions wherein speech despite 
rules is free, untrammeled, and slight- 
ly disorderly; where the ego blossoms 
and bursts into sound; and wherein 
the traditional American dislike of 
fuss and feathers and formality finds 
full scope of expression; there you will 
find the need for a live, alert, flexible 
“instrument” who can unravel, tie knots 
in, and weave together again the tangle 
of spoken sounds that beat upon his 
eardrums. 


discussions, 


WHAT IS THE FORECAST for the sound 
recorder in the reporting field? I do 
not think I am at all unrealistic or 
overly optimistic in arriving at these 
conclusions: 


1. Large numbers of incompetent 
“reporters” may possibly be outmoded 
by the development of some more or 
less miraculous sound-recording ma- 
chine. 


2. The time will never come when 
the highly skilled reporter will be 
pushed out of the courts and other im- 
portant forums where flexibility and 
judgment are just as important as 
speed. 


3. That training programs for short- 


hand reporters must be and will be 
based on a simpler, less haphazard, 
and more successful foundation than 


we find in today’s training centers. 
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Special Reporting Forms 
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Submitted by 
L. J. ESPIRITU 
Manila. Philippine Islands 
North America 
South America 
North and South 
America 


President Truman 


first World War 


ol by 


second World War secee 
in prewar days 
in postwar days 
Republic Act 


Island of Luzon 


Articles of War 


ayo} 


Japanese Occupation 


a 


Commonwealth Govern- 
ment 

politics 

critics 

representatives 


short while ago 


something like this 


FC e] Xa 


about four years ago 


ave some pet” reporting phrases that you are willing t 
submit them to Mr. Swem? The most helpful of them 
tor 


Satisfactory answer 

my answer is that 

our answer is that 

most careful conside 
eration 

you and I 

serviced 

services 

expenses 

salary increases 

better off 

galvanized iron 

storage room 

ice blocks 

freight rates 

stock cards 

clinics 

day in and day out 

layout 

on whether or not 


share with your fellow 
will be passed along in 
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Blue-Seal Proficiency Certificate Winners 


page 8&8) 


Continued 
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Key to Brief-Form 


a-an, about, acknowledge, advantage, ad- 
vertise, after, agent, all, allow, always, am- 
more, among, and-end, any, are-hour-our, at-it 
automobile. 

be-by, been, belief-believe, between, big, bill, 


body, business, but. 
can, character, circle, company-keep, conclude, 


conclusion, confidence-confident, consider-con- 
sideration, correct, correspond-correspondence, 
could, cover. 

date-did, Dear Sir-desire, deliver, difficult, 
direct, doctor-during. 

else, enable, enclose, enough, envelope-never- 
theless, etc., ever, every, experience. 

for, from, future. 

general, glad, go-good, gone, got, govern, 
great. 

have, he, his-is, house, how-out. 

I, idea, immediate, importance-important, 
in-not, individual, instance-instant. 

let-let‘er, like, likewise, long. 

market-Mr., matter, merchandise, merchant, 
morning, most, Mrs., must. 
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necessary, never, newspaper, next, number. 


object, of, office, one-won, opinion, opportunity, 


order, ordinary, organize, otherwise, over. 

part, particular, please, presence-present, 
probable, progress, property, prosecute, public 
publish, purchase, purpose, put. 

quantity, question. 

railroad, recognize, refer-reference, regard, 
regular, remainder, remember, remit-remittance, 
request, return, right-write. 


satisfactory-satisfy, send, several, shall-ship, 
should, side, situation, soon, speak, stand, state, 


street, subject, success, such, suggest-suggestion. 


than-then, thank, that, the, their-there, them, 
they, thing-think, this, those, throughout, time, 
to-too-two. 

unable, under, upon, use, usual-wish. 

value, very. 

want, was, weak-week, well-will, were-year, 
what, when, where, which, why, with, wonder, 
work, world, worth, would. 

yesterday, yet, you-your, yours truly, yours 


very truly, very truly yours, sincerely yours. 
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Title Work is an Adventure 


(Continued 


SPEAKING OF A COURTHOUSE, perhaps 
you'll do part of your work at the Regis- 
ter of Deeds’ Office and rub elbows with 
interesting people there—judges, the 
Register of Deeds, people in the Clerk 
of Court’s Office, the County Treasurer’s 
Office. One need not be afraid of ap- 
pearing ignorant. There’s a great deal 
to learn; but people in these offices, in 
my experience, are more than happy 
to be of assistance—warm and friendly 
and helpful. 

There’s something about working in 
a courthouse that gives one a stirring 
appreciation of the blessings of being 
an American—an _ appreciation of 
American public institutions and our 
judicial system. The day-by-day, steady 
flow of work, the interweaving of that 
seemingly complicated wonder of a 
courthouse, is a testimony to the pro- 
tection, freedom, and liberty’ that 
Americans cherish, 


HAVE YOU EVER thought that in an ab- 
stract of title, a seemingly dry and 
routine legal paper, there is really 
poetry? Poetry is distinguished from 
prose by the degree of intensity. An 
abstract possesses such intensity; it is 
rooted in the basic realities of life, the 


rs 


from page 77) 


things at the center of our thinking 
and living. The secretary who has a 
feeling for literature, particularly poet- 
try, will thrill to title work for this 
reason. She works with papers devoted 
to the things nearest people’s hearts— 
their homes, their land, their families. 
If you have a yen to write, title work 
is wonderful training. It has proved 
invaluable to me. 


IN TITLE WORK you'll have experience 
with a variety of records and papers. 
Files are stuffy? No, indeed. Some 
time, when you have fifteen minutes to 
spare, go into the vault and finger 
through the cards. You’ll find enough 
material for ten “whodonnit” stories. 
That great silent world of records con- 
tains more excitement than could be 
packed between the covers of a detec- 
tive magazine—for the person who can 
interpret it rightly. Your honor and 
integrity will keep your lips sealed on 
details; but the ideas you get will pro- 
vide enough plots to last five years. 

All of which brings us back to the 
question: Is title work fascinating? Of 
course it is! Dull? Emphatically no! 
So if you have the opportunity to try 
it, you’ll always be glad you did. 


Confidentially Yours— 





HELEN WATERMAN 








THANK YOUR CRITICS! 


iy SOMEONE offered you a thousand 
dollars, you’d be pretty thrilled, 
wouldn’t you? Yet sometimes we are 
foolish enough to brush aside sugges- 
tions that, if accepted, would be worth 
that much or more. 

People do get laid off every day for 
preventable faults: halitosis, sarcasm, 
inaccuracy, not being punctual. If, by 
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taking a course in advanced shorthand, 
or by buying an alarm clock, or by see- 
ing your dentist, you could save your 


job or win a promotion—if by correct- 


ing some weakness you can increase the 
size of your paycheck—it might be 
worth considerably more than a thou- 
sand dollars to you during your busi- 
ness career, thanks to your critics. 
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Newest visual aid 
for teaching typing 
now ready for you 


‘Right—at the Start,’”’ Royal’s new and 
thoroughly authoritative school film, 





assists teachers in instructing beginners 
in basic typewriting techniques. 





HIS NEW teaching aid is intended tor intermittent 
projection over a two- to three-week period in be- 
ginners’ typing classes. 

This is a demonstration film. Novel, dramatic close- 
ups show graphically and clearly proper use of machine 
controls, key-stroking, and key-location. An unob- 
trusive, motivating narration helps hold the students’ 
interest throughout the film. 


his supplementary teaching aid (l6mm., b & w, 
sound) fits in admirably with individual teachers’ pro- 
grams. Prints for rental or purchase at actual cost to us. 


For further information on ‘‘Right—at the Start,”’ 
write School Department 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Hen Fruit Was Ripe 


Harvest-time reminiscences 
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Racing the Teacher 


A classroom adventure, written in Gregg Simplified 


MICHAEL TRENT 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Four of Anniversary Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Five of Anniversary Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Six of Anniversary Manual 


A. E. KLEIN 
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The Automobile Industry 


From “STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY,” issued by the 


U.S. Department of Commerce 
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The sound of your typing will . e. 
be but a soft hum when you have “~syr7 4% + Ya im 2 
a KIL-KLATTER pad under your ; —+z7- YY 
typewriter — it’s truly the key to <_ “~~ ail (‘Fwy 
easier and quieter typing! aid C w y 
a J) ¢ ~~ 9 
KIL-KLATTER pads are — 
. o~ ~ —, ? A al 
designed to absorb the shock anil - . 
and deaden the sound of typing ee re 
— what's more they are skid- Ee of _ 
proof and dent-proof. They last 4 " / 
a lifetime because they are made = - * oe 
of genuine OZITE felt. 7 
we - trv _ a 7 
Price . . $1.25 “~ 9 a» > 
See Your Stationer or it a 
Office Supply Dealer “ sO oe 
— Z P 
é. J 
AMERICAN HAIR and FELT CO. | fa Jer ‘ : , i a 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. / 
| -_—— 4 
> , 
KIL-KLATTER [im Co & - 
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, j _ STYLEBOOK for TYPISTS 
by Julius Nelson 


G Q — “er P= agit ‘& Leave it to Artypist Julius Nelson to invent a new 


kind of reference typing book: one that is fype- 
written—cover to cover! Every page is a repro- 
—7 - . . al duction of Mr. Nelson's original manuscript. Every 
x ao / page, therefore, is itself a study in how best to 


P / 
A a arrange typed material. 
5 oO ,. Z «Tt L_ - Z 


Mr. Nelson's famed art-typed pictures, initial 





2 letters, and designs are not negleeted; but the 
W - . io -_ Co ——— at central focus of the book is on the attractive ar- 
‘ rangement of practical business papers—letters, 
f— ; AC ra C ~~ post-card announcements, charts and graphs, tab- 
. ae? . _ ll a ulations, and so on, List, $3.50 
7 7 Be Oe A a a Order from the Nearest Gregg Office 
— 4 
» New York 16 270 Madison Ave. 
Fal _ o & ‘ ao a Chicago 6 111 North Canal St 
ri , Son Francisco 3 931 Howard St 
a ‘ e Dallas | 2210 Pacific Ave 
- r Z " ; a ZO —< Toronto | 50 York St 
9 London W.C. 1 51 Russell Square 
a r- _ GD = - 
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Bud and the Bank Examiner 


EDITH O’NEIL MacDONALD 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 


From “STORIES OF AMERICANS AT WORK,” by DAVIS, GETCHELL & FOSS 


(Copyright, 1941, by Ginn and Company) 


Part Two 
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SHORT NOTE BY SHEAFFER’S 


Sheaffer’s Gregg-approved shorthand pen is career 


LULA _" 


your shorthand... 


This Gregg-approved pen for tak- 
ing shorthand notes is identified 
by the Gregg symbol on the bar 
rel. Along with the famous White 
Dot, it identifies Sheaffer's ... 
the world’s finest. 


insurance for you. For Sheaffer alone creates the 


hand-ground, instantly responsive. 14K gold point rec- 


ommended by Gregg instructors and experts. With 


Sheaffer's special shorthand pen there’s never a 


break . . . never a scratch . . . never a gap in the 


smooth flow of your note-taking. You'll find those 


rapidly written notes easy to transcribe, too, for 
Sheaffer’s shorthand “White Dot” Pen writes an un- 
shaded, even, clean, clear line. Perfectly balanced 


for 


your writing comfort, it helps you do your best 


without tiring. Give yourself these extra advantages. 
Get Sheaffer's shorthand special . . . identified by 


the 


Gregg symbol on the slim barrel. 


Your Pen Writes Better With 


Skrip writing fluid means longer life for any pen. So even if 


you 


have a few cents’ worth of interior writing fluid, throw it 


away. You'll find it will pay in cleaner, clearer shorthand 
notes—the safety, improved performance of your pen. Only 


15¢ 
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for two-ounce size . . . 25¢ for economy four-ounce size. 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Ft Madison, lowa 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SHEAFFER'S | 
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Phrase 
Dictionary 
Is Ready 


by John Robert Gregg 


118 pp. . . 
Louis A. Leslie 
1949 
Charles E. Zoubek 
List, $1.30 


It's a Four-Part Book 


HARLES E. ZOUBEK counted 

the shorthand phrases that ap- 
peared in 1,469 business letters from 
more than 50 lines of business. In 
the total 250.143 running words, he 
33.202 
repetitions ) 
ferent phrases. 


(including 
3.536 dif- 


found phrases 


representing 


In preparing Phrases of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified, the 
applied the results of the 


authors 
Zoubek 


study in three ways. 


First, made 
listing of 3,345 phrases of highest 
that 


is the 


they an alphabetic 


frequency—every phrase 
This list 
will 


how best to write any 


they 


recommend. one to 


which one turn to determine 


phrase. 





Secondly. made a 


they 
list of the 500 


separate 
most-used phrases. 


arranged in order of frequency. 


Thirdly, 


phrase 


selected the 20 
found to be 
These 
presented in a separate section of 
632 


lines. 


they 
families most 
frequently used. families are 


Gregg Simplified phrase out- 
To these three groups the authors 
a special list of 198 


high-frequency legal phrases. 


added a fourth: 


Every student who seeks superior skill should have his permanent copy of Phrases of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified. Your teacher may want to get this book for the 


whole class. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC, 





New 


Chicago 6.... 


York 16...270 Madison Ave. 
-111 North Canal St. 


San Francisco 3...931 Howard St. 
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Dallas 1..........2210 Pacifie Ave. 
MN Bs di Scio d awe 50 York St. 
London W.C. 1.....51 Russell Sq. 
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With one hand in his pocket, Bud came from his hiding place. 
Golden was kneeling by the wastebasket. 
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NOW 18 THE TIME Business 
I I BLUE STREAK Ty} Gu ib g 
She t typist rool for etter rk easier 
; elk santas : aaa 
BOTTOM STOP WARNING 
New Low Prices—2 for 50 cents—6 for $1.00 Real-Estate 
Ss Dealers Agents, write for Special offer 
ED. C. SMITH a... 
BOX 1088 CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 
— “ 
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Gregg Simplified 
C P — —, — 
By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH CL r 
2? / ” ?? < 
This handy, lively volume of anecdotes, f - ( +a? ) 
pithy sayings, bits of poetry, and illustra- 
tions, is written in the new Gregg Simpli- oon — s2- OD) se pu 
fled Shorthand. It is pocket-sized and al = 
attractively bound in durable art-craft 
paper. It sells for only 35 cents. ion — — 7p» > 
Quantity orders for ten or more copies ) 
are subject to 10 per cent discount. The 4“ Or A 
first edition is now ready. o ao. = . = 
Order your copy today—The Gregg Writer, “ ae 
° a _ ‘ Ue —"—_ 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. a 
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GREGG COLLEGE - — Koh ST 
A School of Business Preferred by ) “re 
College Men and Women C oe 2 we - ~ 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and ? oe 
Accounting Courses yy <F A vote CT 
Send for free booklet: ‘“‘Opening the Door r 
to Business.” < -~Oe 
u é ; ( fee - r 7 2 PT in 
Methods Courses for Teachers of ¢ wy 
Business C a 
Court Reporting Course c _ : —zp —— a y 
Write for special free booklet about school Cc 
of Court Reporting: “Shorthand Reporting 
as a Profession.” 4 so — aad 
Only high schoo! graduates accepted. | LL 
- f uae > > f= _ : 
THE GREGG COLLEGE z.. 2 i i 
Dept. GW, 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, III. asi ( 
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“Everything | do is wrong!” boo-hooed Sally. 
Her boss stopped raging about messy erasures, 
poor carbons and lost memos just long enough 


for Sally to say, ‘But give me one more chance, 
Za . 2 please.” 

















: i Sally flew to the store, bought a box of Sea 
Foam Bond Paper. She showed the boss 14 clear 
eC fr" ga i 4 . carbons with pen, pencil and: typewriter. Era- 
Pi 4 sures didn't show. And best of all... 
—_ 
aa va te <, Je  ¥ > 
4 a Ee : 
7” ‘ co t LyY 








Filing space was cut in half. She also showed 





: a" 2 a 2 the boss Sea Foam's 7 Gay colors for keeping 
A —_ i. . “” interoffice memos routed right and easy to file. 
: “ Sally even asked to have all 
t.. «a C oD - office forms printed 
- — on Sea Foam. 
( rs 
GY ? 
Cy & — 
~~ ~ 
Cc ,- “> —= 


i) c— P y 

of) +} ( Pf Cn. ~ 7 America’s Favorite Lightweight Office Paper 

( P, S. The Boss said, “Sally, You're 

> yl bus > f = s Tops!’ and Gave Her a 

a 4 aaa — Raise to Prove it... 
“al i —— oD ED ED Ge ae aes ae ae oe 

2~ y a . 4) \ 

ho BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY 

11 Bridge St., 
) Brownville, New York 


Hurry! Please send me a Sea Foam Dem>- i 
stration Kit. I'd like to see what Sea Fc 
can do for our office AND my job. 


/ 
| 
; | 
a Pe ae a. | Hane 
| 
| 
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Company 
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By Wits and Wags 
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DITTO... YAeothes Mohowr SY 


Tye Zell) Mell h’s4 Sax 





KK ouiver. a sheath or 


carrying case for arrows 





ACH different skill you have is like another arrow, 
another “shot at success”. That’s why it’s so useful 
to know about Ditto. 

Business runs on copies. Throughout business an 
original writing says “Do it’—and copies of that 
original go out to different people and different de- 
partments and get it done. 

What's the best way to make copies? Reproduce 
them on Ditto, of course! Prospective employers place 
added value on you when you say “I understand the 
Ditto process.” 

It’s easy to add the Ditto arrow to your quiver. Take 
a course in Ditto operation in your school—ask your 
instructor for information about 
Ditto duplicating. Ditto machines 
are so simple to use they make 
you an expert before you know it. 


DITTO, Inc., Dept. 15 


2267 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO 
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Announcing the 1949-1950 


NATIONAL GREGG SHORTHAND CONTEST 
Urge Your Teacher To Enter This Nation-Wide Contest 


! 
i 
l 
! 
! 
J! 


Here’s a contest for you ...for your class... 
your school! Get in it. Put your school out in 
front ... and improve your shorthand .. . 

all at the same time! 


And remember .. . every student who 
submits an outstanding paper receives 
a Meritorious Award Certificate ...a 


mighty good thing to be able to show 
when you enter the business world. 


V A SIX 
MW SOSILVER 
“a cUP AWARDS 
y *Pen To Teachers 


Six silver cups will be given 
to the teachers having the 
finest papers submitted by 
their classes. There will be 
a championship cup and a 
“runner-up” cup for each 
school group—public, pri- 
vate and parochial. Register 
your class now. Win one of 
these cups for your school 
trophy room. Contest closes 
April 2, 1950. 


HAVE YOUR TEACHER SIGN AND FILL IN THIS COUPON 
Pree ees eee ee eee eee eee eeereeee 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


2 iis 


Please send me entry blank and rules for your Esterbrook Pen Shorthand Contest, 
together with copies of contest material for my class. This material is to be sent without 
cost or obligation. 


Teacher’s Name 





School___._ nee __No. of Students in Class. 


Address = 











City__ _ ee State 


*Esterbrook Gregg-Approved Fountain Pen sent without charge 
to the teacher wherever 15 OR MORE students are to compete. 


et 
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